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PREFACE 


This study originated as a doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Michigan, under the direction of Professor Henry W. Nerdmeyer, to whom 
I wish to express my gratitude for his inspiring guidance. In addition, I wish 
now to express my thanks to those members of the University Studies Com- 
mittee who made helpful criticisms at the time the original manuscript was 
adapted for publication in the Universiry oF Missouri Stupigs. Finally, 
I wish to thank my wife for many helpful suggestions respecting style and 
for her help in proofreading the manuscript. 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject of this study, Erich Kastner, is known almost entirely 
by a group of works which he produced in the five-year period from 1928 
to 1932. Outside Germany, he is known chiefly as the author of such chil- 
dren’s classics as Emil und die Detektive, a book which has been translated 
into no less than twenty-five languages and is equally popular with chil- 
dren and with educators. On the basis of such works there would, of course, 
be no reason to take him seriously, save perhaps as a pedagogue. Although 
the careful reader will realize that the author is communicating, behind a 
playful front, a respectable ethical message, there is nothing novel about this 
message; and although the manner of its communication is distinctive, we 
could hardly call this manner style. It is the remaining works, in poetry and 
prose, works by no means for children, that merit our serious attention. In 
these works the author, while appearing merely to reveal in an especially 
harsh light the facts of twentieth-century society, tacitly holds these facts 
against his ideal ethical standard. Now, therefore, we can justly speak of 
style, and justly consider the author as a literary figure, for the tension 
between this ethical demand and this reality results in an artistic form which 
is quite necessary to the content, not merely advantageous to its communi- 
cation, and is in itself of symbolic value. 


It is not the intention here to analyze this artistic form, to trace it back 
to its antecedents literary or otherwise, to place Kastner in the history of 
German letters, to vivisect him in terms of psychology or psychoanalysis, or 
to attempt anything of a like nature. While in all these respects—especially 
in the purely aesthetic realm—a great deal of doubtless rewarding research 
is yet to be done, we are here primarily concerned with the sociological as- 
pect of Kastner’s work in the sense of testing it as to the veracity of its 
reporting, as to the authenticity of Kastner’s personal reaction to his obser- 
vations, and, underlying all this, as to the objective historical significance 
of the cultural diorama created by him. It may be found that rarely has a 
society in a plain state of dissolution produced a chronicler so inexorable in 
his analysis, a warner so profoundly and intimately stirred by what he saw, 
and a healer so genuinely kind of heart—and so frustrated—as was Erich 
Kastner in the dying days of the German republic. Mutatis mutandis, the 


names of Juvenal and Tacitus come to mind, with all their tragic conno- 
tations. 


That Kastner has not become an international literary figure is not 
at all surprising, for, unlike such authors as Kafka, Rilke, and Thomas Mann, 
he restricts himself, on the surface, to the specifically German scene, hardly 
venturing outside the city of Berlin for his material. He does not, like Kafka, 
utilize as a symbol a castle that is more in dreamland than in any particular 
country; he does not, like Thomas Mann, represent a diseased continent 
through the symbol of a tuberculosis sanitarium frequented by patients 
from all lands; he does not, like Rilke, strive for religious symbols indepen- 
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dent of time and place. He speaks only to Germans, quasi-confidentially, 
using references only they will understand; and yet his utterances are now 
more than ever of international interest, not only with respect to their artis- 
tic form—with which we are here not primarily concerned—but with re- 
spect to their content; and that for two reasons. 


First, to concern oneself with Germany is to concern oneself with the 
country that forms the political keystone of Europe, and that must do so, 
if only by virtue of its geographical position. In this obvious sense, what- 
ever concerns Germany directly concerns the whole world indirectly. Sec- 
ondly, not only is Germany of international political importance, but it is in 
itself an international symbol. Here the crisis of our age took on visible form; 
not only the heart but also the fagade of Western civilization crumbled here. 
These works by Kastner show Western civilization, as represented by Ger- 
many, caught in the very act of crumbling; and they emphasize the dangers 
inherent in those things which would be left standing after this collapse had 
run its course: unreason, hatred, chauvinism, and militarism. That Kast- 
ner’s works do not attempt to be independent of time or place but rather 


strive to be as timely and localized as possible is therefore the very source 
of their universal interest. 


The works in question are not and could not under the circumstances 
be voluminous. They comprise five volumes of lyric poems‘ and one novel. 
Yet by virtue of the compression inherent in the lyric form, especially as 
used by Kastner, and by virtue of Kastner’s self-limitation to the single 
subject of the contemporary social crisis focused on and symbolized by 
Berlin, we gain through these works an encyclopaedic picture of public and 
private life in the Germany of the period, as well as the warnings and appeals 
of a moralist who observed and was involved in this crisis. 

Although one could hardly find a less advantageous time for the found- 
ing of a literary reputation than the turbulent period which began with the 
onset of the Great Depression and ended with the victory of Adolf Hitler, 
KAstner did during this period achieve fame almost overnight. As we study 
the contemporary reviews in the journals and in the daily press, we pass 
without transition from the cursory notices accorded his first volumes at 
the time of their publication? to criticisms of only a little later date which 
speak of him as the most popular lyric poet in Germany, whose poems are 
quoted everywhere.? The prevailing tone of these reviews and criticisms is 


1 Including the volume Lyrische Hausapotheke, published in Basle and 
Prague in 1936, which is of a piece with the volumes published prior to 1933. 

2 For example, Ferdinand Gregori, “Lyrik 1928,” Die Literatur, XXXI 
(1928-1929), 401. Here Kastner’s first volume, Hers auf Taille, is given brief 
mention in a general discussion of forty-eight volumes of lyric poetry published in 
Germany during 1928. ; 

_ 3 For example, the review of Ein Mann gibt Auskunft by Rudolf Frank 
(Die Literatur, XXXII 1930-1931), 110). By the time of this review, Herz 


ouf Taille was in its tenth thousand and Kastner’s second volume, Larm im Spiegel. 
in its sixth, 
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favorable and usually even enthusiastic, but it is clear that Kastner did 
not owe his success to any blessings bestowed by the critics but that he 
rather forced himself upon their attention through his antecedent popular 
success, as witnessed in bookstores, cafés, streetcars, and drawing rooms. 
All except for the few very earliest reviews speak of him as being already 
famous and in fact dominating the lyric field. From year to year the number 
of these discussions swells, as we may see graphically illustrated in the 
annual subject-matter indexes of Die Literatur, until in early 1933 political 
events abruptly put a muzzle not only on Kastner himself but also on those 
who desired to comment on his works. A potentially fruitful discussion of 
Ka4sner’s writings was thus cut off by dictatorial methods before it could 
arrive at any general conclusions which could then have been the basis of 
more detailed monographs. The whole matter was left hanging in the air as 
unfinished business and, what with all the turbulent years that were to 
follow, this has practically remained its status. 


Many of the existing articles are evidently motivated by a desire to 
arrive at general conclusions regarding Kastner’s novel style or his over-all 
purpose. Although this would be a necessary ‘first step, it is not so simple 
as might appear, and the most that can be hoped for in each case, especially 
in view of the frantic character of the period and the brevity of the discus- 
sions, is a partial insight. Thus Hans Fallada* comes to the conclusion, 
correct so far as it goes, that Kastner is a moralist who writes about immoral 
matters and who desires in this way to cultivate ordinary decency in his 
readers. According to Fallada, the upshot of all the poems in the three 
volumes published prior to his article, and the upshot of the novel Fabian, 
is a simple moral appeal that can be summarized in two words: “Be decent” 
(Seid anstiindig). This does not “capture” Kastner at all, for it does not 
put the moral appeal into any relationship to the social crisis to which the 
appeal itself is meant to be relevant, nor does it give any hint of the rich- 
ness of K4stner’s portrait of society. It would lead one to expect pious poems 
of a distinctly Pollyanna cast, whereas the poems which it claims to sum- 
marize are brutally negative in their expression. Yet Fallada’s formulation 
clears the air in one important respect, for it puts Kastner in a position 
of sovereignty over that which he describes, and breaks through the crust 
of negation to the positive core beneath, correctly emphasizing that this 
positive core is an ethical message of some sort. For the truth of this inter- 
pretation of Kastner’s intention we have the word of the poet himself; he 
calls himself a moralist® and states explicitly that his purpose is always di- 
dactic, in the poems as well as in the children’s books.* It would unfortu- 


4 Hans Fallada (i.e. Rudolf Ditzen), “Auskunft iiber den Mann Kastner,” 
Die Literatur, XXXIV (1931-1932), 367-371. 

§ Erich Kastner, “Fabian und die Sittenrichter,” Die Weltbithne, XXVII 
(1931), 642 f. 

6 Erich Kastner, “Uber Erich Kastner,” Deutsche Rundschau, LXXV 
(April 1949), 356 f. 
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nately be saying too much to claim that this basic insight promptly gained 
the status of a general consensus, for all too often the critics of Kastner, even 
if they mention their predecessors, do not build on the latter but in effect go 
their separate ways. Yet we frequently find the awareness that Kastner 1s 
first and foremost a moralist; the matter is well put by Rudolf Arnheim 


when he sees, running through all these apparently negative writings, a 
“Konfrontation mit dem Ideal.” 


A second synthesis was arrived at by the contemporary critics. It was 
noticed that Kastner’s writings could not be exhaustively described as an 
attack on this and that abuse but could be taken together as a whole which 
then constituted a commentary on what Jaspers called “Die geistige Situa- 
tion der Zeit,” or, as we should say, the crisis of the age, using the word in 
the sense of such writers as Ortega y Gasset, Albert Schweitzer, and Pitirim 
Sorokin. This note was first sounded by Monty Jacobs with particular refer- 
ence to the novel Fabian.* According to Jacobs, Kastner expresses the total 
“mental crisis of the age” as “mortal terror under an El Greco sky” 
(Lebensangst unter einem Gewitterhimmel)—an absolutely enervating 
though undefined sense of hollowness and dread. Much remains to be said 
in connection with this general topic. No agreement exists, for example, as 
to the significance of this element of Kastner’s works as social commentary 
rather than as purely philosophical reflection, as to the exact nature of Kast- 
ner’s contribution with respect to the modern crisis, or as to the relationship 
between this aspect of Kastner’s works and his ethical purpose. 


In an article by Heinz Kindermann,® the works of Kastner were for the 
first time discussed in an extensive manner by a German scholar of high 
rank. Kindermann had in his earlier history of contemporary German liter- 
ature’ already mentioned Kastner in an appreciative sense; in this article 
he now attempted a more extensive synthesis of Kastner’s writings. Un- 
fortunately, Kindermann did not in either instance devote himself to Kast- 
ner as an independent subject, but rather in his history of German literature 
he considered him as a representative and, in the later articles, as the leader 
and very epitome of the school Neue Sachlichkeit (Neo-objectivism). For 
this reason, Kindermann neglects the differences between Kastner, Bert 
Brecht, Kurt Tucholsky, Joachim Ringelnatz, and the other members of the 
school, in favor of the similarities among them, Kastner being his main 
source of illustrations. Although this is of course a legitimate approach to an 
understanding of the school itself, it has its obvious drawbacks as a means 
of evaluating any one author belonging to it. It is as if one should identify 


7 Rudolf Arnheim, “Schiller iiber Kastner,” ‘ ii VIII 
(1932, II), 796. Kastner,” Die Weltbiihne, XX 
8 Monty Jacobs, “Erich Kastners Roman (Fabian),” Vossische Zeitung 

Unterhaltungs-Blatt, as quoted in Die Literatur, XXXIV’ (1931-1932), 151. 
Heinz Kindermann, “Idealismus und Sachlichkeit in der deutschen 
Gegenwartsdichtung,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, XXI (1933), 81-101. 
10 Heinz Kindermann, Das literarische Antlitz der Gegenwart (Halle, 1930). 
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Goethe and Schiller as members of the classical school and then describe the 
general characteristics of the school itself, with the attendant implication 
that statements made with regard to the school were meant as an adequate 
description of the individual poets as well. Therefore this article describes 
Kastner only to the extent that he conforms to the other writers of the school. 


In both of his treatments, Kindermann unfolds for us, in essence, the 
same picture. He treats the Neue Sachlichkeit as, at bottom, a purely liter- 
ary development, insofar as he characterizes it as a reaction against the 
ecstatic and unreal character of expressionism. In the earlier of the two 
discussions, he distinguishes two branches of Neue Sachlichkeit, the “time- 
bound” and the “timeless” groups. In the later article, the same division 
recurs, only the labels being changed to “radical” and “idealistic” respective- 
ly. Aside from this change, the exposition remains the same and proceeds 
as follows: The “time-bound” or “radical” group, in which Kindermann 
places Kastner,** performed a useful service in bringing literature down to 
earth, in conscious opposition to the expressionists, who had lost contact 
with reality; Kindermann summarizes the entire development as “eine geis- 
tige Deflation,” an intellectual deflation. In this, Kindermann continues, 
the earlier branch of the neo-objectivists went too far, throwing away in 
their zeal for reality not only expendable illusions but valuable ideals as well; 
this branch had nothing to offer but destruction, pessimism, disillusionment, 
and so on. As a healthy reaction, there arose the other branch, namely those 
poets of religious, patriotic, rural, and conservative stamp whom Kinder- 
mann considers to constitute a new branch of this new school. 


Although this over-all description is meant to apply to Kastner, as is 
impressively shown by the chosen examples, yet it is precisely Kastner 
whom Kindermann has difficulty in classifying under the headings he has 
formed. In his earlier treatment he praises Kastner’s honesty, his sensitive- 
ness, and above all, his constructive attitude: 


Mit eisiger Ruhe spricht Kastner in seinen polemischen Gedichten 
die Anklagen gegen seine Zeit aus (am scharfsten wohl im Gedicht 
“Die Tretmithle”)—aber niemals ohne positive Zukunftssicht: stets 
bereit, den Gegner durch tiberlegene Ironie zu Fall zu bringen und 
dennoch hinter dieser mitleidlosen, bewuft parteiisch eingestellten 
Geste immer gewillt, zu helfen; brutal in seiner Uberehrlichkeit und 
dennoch feinsten, unsagbaren Seelenregungen zuganglich—wie etwa 


11 This group of Kindermann’s comprises all of the authors customarily 
considered to be neo-objectivists; the authors included in his second group are 
ordinarily considered to be neoromantic. However, Kindermann’s plan of organiza- 
tion is still followed by Albert Bettex, “Die moderne Literatur (1885-1933),” in 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in Grundziigen, ed. Bruno Boesch (Bern, 1946). 

12 Other scholars disagree with this sharp antithesis. Werner Mahrholz 
(Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart [Berlin, 1931], P. 496) prefers to think of 
both Kastner and Ringelnatz as transition-figures between expressionism and 
Neue Sachlichkeit. Similarly, Wolfgang Paulsen (Expressionismus und Aktivismus 
{Bern and Leipzig, 1935], p. 153) sees no sharp break but rather emphasizes the 
continuity between the two schools. 
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die in ihrer Art geradezu klassische “Sachliche Romanze” das Zwie- 
licht der Entfremdung aufdeckt.** 


Particularly the comment concerning Kastner’s “positive Zukunftssicht” 
is difficult to reconcile with the following passage from this author’s later 
article: “[{Erich Kastner], dieser mephistophelische Spétter und Weltvernei- 
ner, der bisher nur in der vélligen Vernichtung des Erdballs und seiner 
Menschheit das Heil gesehen hatte. . .** Yet nothing had changed about 
Kastner’s writings to account for this reversal of opinion; in fact, some felt 
that over the period between Kindermann’s two statements Kastner had 
become too tame.*® Nor had Kindermann’s own attitudes changed; in both 
of the writings cited one sees clearly a conservative, rural, and nationalistic 
bias. Yet aside from such inconsistencies, however they may be caused, we 
owe to Kindermann a decided characterization of Kastner as a fighter, a 


brilliant satirist, an eminently quotable poet, and one deeply concerned in 
some way with the crisis of modern society. 


Following the war, and with the return of free speech in Germany, the 
subject of Kastner was taken up anew by Herbert Roch in his short history 
of outstanding social critics in German literature.** Roch applies in his 
discussion of Kastner the Marxist point of view,?” which has always been the 
source, although by no means the only source, of extremely favorable com- 
ments.** Although Kastner is not a Marxist, yet he is certainly critical of 
capitalist society taken empirically; and Roch in his discussion gives exclu- 
sive attention to this side of the matter. For Roch, Kastner is a member of 
the lost generation, in the sense of one who is, and bitterly realizes that he 
is, a victim of the crisis of capitalism. As such a victim, the author continues, 
Kastner sweeps aside the curtain of humbug whereby the evil capitalist 
order hides its essential iniquity, and debunks the fascist propaganda which 
is paving the way for the strong man and is therefore diverting the discussion 
from issues to mysticism. Roch therefore lays particular stress on Kastner’s 
rationalism, his antimilitarism, his iconoclasm, and especially his criticism 


13 Das literarische Antlitz der Gegenwart, pp. 61 f. (With icy calm does 
Kastner in his polemic poems express his denunciation of his age (most sharply, 
probably, in the poem “Die Tretmiihle”)—but never without a positive orientation: 
ever ready to trip up his epponent through sovereign irony and yet, behind this 
pitiless, consciously political attitude, always desirous of helping; brutal in his 
overhonesty and nevertheless open to the subtlest, ineffable emotions—as witness 
the poem “Sachliche Romanze,” in its way downright classic, which delicately 
reveals the twilight zone of estrangement.) 

14 “Idealismus und Sachlichkeit,” p. 101. ([Erich Kastner], this mephisto- 
phelian mocker and universal negator, who until now had seen salvation only in 
the complete destruction of this planet and its human inhabitants.) 


1946), ‘ine Schoenberner, Confessions of a European Intellectual (New York, 
» Pp. . 

16 Herbert Roch, Deutsche Schriftsteller als Richter ihrer Zeit (Berlin, 
21), pp. 137-141. 


7 Roch is a product of the Karl-Marx-Schule in Berlin-Neukdlln. 
18 For example, E. F., “Erich Kastner, ein Dichter dieser Zeit,” Arbeiter- 
Zeitung, Vienna, as quoted in Die Literatur, XXXII (1930-1931), 398. 
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of the rising fascist movement. In summarizing K4stner’s critique along 
these lines, he has paraphrased and described Kastner in a particularly 
felicitous manner. Roch is most successful in discussing the negative side of 
Kastner, his denunciation of the evils of modern capitalist society. The 
fact that Kastner is also anti-Communist does not emerge from Roch’s 
treatment; neither does an adequate discussion of Kastner’s positive aims. 


The general statement made earlier, that Kastner has not become 
internationally known except for the children’s books, must be modified 
further in the case of the novel Fabian, which by 1932 had appeared in 
translation in America, England, France, Denmark, and Norway.** So far 
as is known, this resulted in no critical discussion in Europe except for the 
excellent comments of Robert de Saint Jean, editor-in-chief of La Revue 
Hebdomadaire,*° who discussed the French translation by Henri Jourdan. 
Although the title of Saint Jean’s review would seem to imply that he was 
especially impressed by the timely relevance of Fabian in a concrete sense, 
he, like most of his German fellow-critics, was drawn to the more philosophi- 
cal aspect of Kastner. For Saint Jean, the central meaning of Fabian is the 
implied assertion that in Germany the crisis of the élite has become a social 
crisis, i.e., a mass phenomenon threatening the foundations of society. The 
modern maladies of pessimism, destructive analysis (2’ excés d’ analyse), over- 
subjectivism (la mystique de la sensation), and the like are, according to 
Saint Jean’s interpretation, illustrated as maladies to which the German 
populace as a whole has fallen prey. The book points the moral, Saint Jean 
believes, that the Germans are at their wit’s end in a sea of moral relativism 
and need some objective body of ideals about which the life of society may 
crystallize. The particularly noteworthy contribution by Saint Jean is thus 
to be found in the fact that he defines Kastner’s stand regarding the crisis 
in a manner consistent with the circumstance that Kastner is first and fore- 
most a social critic—not a philosopher but a moralist. Although Saint Jean’s 
comments are meant to refer only to Fabian, they may with profit be applied 
to Kastner’s poems as well. 

In America, three learned articles bear witness to the interest which 
Kastner’s writings have aroused in professional circles. The earliest of these, 
that of Ruth J. Hofrichter,?* is intended rather to introduce Kastner to the 
American audience than to discuss his works in a detailed manner for the 
benefit of readers presumed to be familiar with them. Nevertheless, there 
is apparent in Professor Hofrichter’s article a new orientation which became 
typical also of the later American studies. There is in all these articles less 
interest in the more abstract Kastner topics with which the European 
critics were so preoccupied. Rather the interest is in more concrete matters, 


19 Die Literatur, XXXTV (1931-1932), 240. 
20 Robert de Saint Jean, “Un document sur |’Allema e ae Fabien 
(1), ig Puc Kastner,” La Revue Hebdomadaire, XLI (1932), 
Ruth J. Hofrichter, “Erich Kastner as a spe sotha ls er "Neue Sach- 
lichkeie, ” German Quarterly, V (1932), 173-177. 
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which the European critics were more inclined to take for granted. Thus 
Professor Hofrichter emphasizes the concrete picture of contemporary Ger- 
man society which Kastner’s writings make available to the American reader 
—a welcome corrective, for Kastner is nothing if not concrete. Particular 
attention is given to Kastner’s characters, whom Professor Hofrichter char- 
acterizes as middle-class persons of modest desires, unhappy and frustrated 
in a world they can suddenly neither understand nor control.?2_ While it is 
not literally true that all of Kastner’s characters are drawn from the middle 
class, the observation is true in general and sheds light on Kastner’s position 
respecting the class conflicts of the time, as well as defining more sharply 
the “crisis,” a concept which after all lacks clarity if not referred to some 
social class whose values and interests are in a state of crisis.?* 


Like Hofrichter, Professor Blankenagel approaches Kastner with the 
point of view of an American seeking a concrete picture rather than an 
interpretation of German society.** It is to be regretted that he omits any 
mention of the novel Fabian, in view of the fact that his main interest is in 
the content rather than the formal aspects of Kastner’s poems; Fabian is an 
especially rich source of such concrete pictures. Blankenagel stresses eight 
subject-matter categories among the poems, namely “disillusionment, war 
and militarism, the stupidity of government officials, mankind, exploitation, 
motherhood and childhood, the future, and escapes such as sleep and death” 
and enumerates poems falling in these rather miscellaneous categories, which 
in his view are the categories most frequently represented among the poems. 
Unlike Hofrichter, Blankenagel finds that Kastner gives a picture of no 
particular economic class but rather of an age group, namely the “lost gener- 
ation” of the first World War. According to him, “Kastner portrays a doom- 
ed generation that knows no mirth, whose laughter is hollow and derisively 
mocking, a generation that, in the main, lacks faith in itself and in life.” In 
Blankenagel’s view, Kastner does this more or less indirectly, by revealing in 
an autobiographical manner his own attitudes as a member of the “doomed 
generation” in question. 

Brief mention of Kastner occurs in an article by Professor Schumann.”* 
The article traces the motif of decadence in modern German literature and 
in this connection cites several of Kastner’s poems as illustrations without, 


22 This Chaplinesque quality of Kastner’s characters was emphasized earlier 
by Hans Fallada (op. cit., p. 369), who in such works as Kleiner Mann was nun 
himself invented characters of this kind; the word “Chaplinesque” itself (chaplin- 
haft) was first applied to Kistner’s characters by Rudolf Arnheim (“Moralische 
Prosa,” Die Weltbiihne, XXVII (1931), 787). 

23. The class character of the crisis, an aspect often neglected, emerges 
clearly from the lucid discussion by Wilhelm Répke, Die Gesellschaftskrisis der 
Gegenwart (Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1942). sg 

24 John C. Blankenagel, “Four Volumes of Verse by Erich Kastner, 
German Quarterly, IX (1936), 1-9. : 

25 Detlev W. Schumann, “Motifs of Cultural Eschatology in Post-Expression- 


ie cemman Poetry,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, XXXIV (1942), 
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however, examining Kastner’s purposes in the use of the motif. Using the 
categories of Kindermann, Schumann places Kastner among the “radical” 
or “nihilistic” exponents of Neue Sachlichkeit, so that, according to Schu- 
mann, Kastner’s treatment of the motif of decadence is, in effect, auto- 
biographical. 

The American interest in the concrete picture of German society to be 
gained through Kastner is shown in a very pronounced manner in the article 
by Professor Genschmer.?* In his lengthy and, for the most part, careful 
article, Genschmer cites and quotes many of Kastner’s poems and many 
passages from Fabian to reveal the various concrete aspects of the picture 
Kastner unfolds for us. More than his American predecessors, Genschmer 
endeavors also to arrive at a rounded view, a synthesis of Kastner’s various 
criticisms of society and a summary of his proposals for reform; but this 
attempt to combine exposition and synthesis in the limited scope of an 
article was bound to prove unsuccessful. 


The tendency to overemphasize and thereby to misunderstand the 
autobiographical element in Kastner’s writings, characteristic of the Ameri- 
can critics, is especially pronounced in the case of Genschmer. This becomes 
a pregnant source of misinterpretation when the latter critic, in an ap- 
proach original with him, goes so far as to take the novel Fabian, and par- 
ticularly its leading character, Jakob Fabian, as the most autobiographical 
and therefore the most definitive revelation of Kastner’s attitudes. In es- 
sence, Genschmer takes the views of Jakob Fabian as an absolute index to 
Kastner’s own views?” and accompanies a retelling of the story from the 
point of view of this character by references to appropriate poems, in the 
sense that Kastner and Fabian are one (“Fabian-Kastner”). This pro- 
cedure is plausible for some poems but very implausible for others, and the 
net result is a confusion of views and aims which Genschmer then attributes 
to Kastner. Only confusion could naturally result from such an approach, 
which is as if one should outright equate Goethe and Werther. 


The present state of the discussion of Kastner is therefore that three 
main avenues have been opened up but have been neither fully explored nor 
put in a relationship with each other. For some, Kastner is preeminently 
the depictor of the German scene in the late Weimar Republic. For others, 
he is first and foremost a cultural philosopher reacting to the modern crisis 
of middle-class values. For a third group, he is primarily a moralist, a 
preacher. Along what general lines a synthesis will be possible is already 
clear in the main; those who seek a synthesis along political lines** come to 
no tentative synthesis at all, whereas those who see Kastner as a social 


26 Fred Genschmer, “The Ordeal of Erich Kastner,” Monatshefte fir 
aenehes Unterricht, XXXIX (1947), 389-402. 


Tbid., p. 389. 
28 E.g., Cetechines op. cit., p. 392. 
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philosopher®* or a moralist®® arrive at positive results which, though incom- 
plete, are convincing and productive. 


Standing, as we now do, in the midst of a society in a more aggravated 
stage of that same life-and-death struggle to which Kastner reacted, and 
looking back in time, as we now can, over the material wreckage of a Ger- 
many that refused to heed the warnings and protests of such moralists, to 
the era when Germany stood at the crossroads, we are the better enabled and 
the more inclined to ask of Kastner the pertinent questions: what are the 
social symptoms of the inner crisis, what is the root of the evil, and what can 
be done to put a positive end to the crisis before the evil, by its own inherent 
law, advances to its logical outcome? We shall assuredly not find the 
final answers to all these questions, but we shall at least profit by the first- 
hand account of a conscientious eyewitness who saw deeply enough and 
correctly enough to warn, five years in advance of the final fall of the Weimar 
Republic and eleven years before the outbreak of the second World War, of 
the general shape of things to come. 


Sociologically speaking, there emerge from Kastner’s writings two inter- 
woven topics: (1) the realities, and (2) the issues of German society in 
the late period of the Weimar Republic. Of these topics, it is advantageous 
to study the realities as such, to show in detail Kastner’s picture of the 
situation in German society at that time, in a concrete sense, and thus to 
allow the issues to emerge from them, insisting on a solution as they do. 
Contemporary critics are agreed that Kastner gives us a concrete picture 
noteworthy for its wealth of down-to-earth detail pertaining to German 
society, commenting on its accuracy and honesty. When Monty Jacobs 
says that if later generations want to recapture a vivid sense of the German 
scene as it then existed, they need only read Fabian,™ his remarks may 
equally well be applied to Kastner’s poems. In fact, similar comments have 
frequently been made with reference to the poems by writers who were in 
a position to compare them with reality, for example Rudolf Frank,’? Hans 
Fallada,** W. E. Siiskind,** and Herbert Roch.®® There have been critics, to 
be sure, who have commented adversely on Kastner’s realism, but only on 
the ground that it was depressing or inimical to idealism, not that it was 
factually open to attack.** But while none of these critics cast doubt on 
Kastner’s. veracity and accuracy, all of them naturally took an intimate 
knowledge of the German scene for granted on the part of their readers. It 


i 34 W. E. Siskind, “Fabian” (review), Die Literatur, XXXIV (1931-1932), 
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is obvious that their more or less impressionistic attitude cannot by any 
means make our task superfluous. 

Only one word of caution is perhaps necessary on this score of Kastner’s 
realism. We have here the realism of a social critic, not realism in the purely 
literary sense. These realities which we find in Kastner were selected by 
the poet on the ground that they were, or embodied, issues. We do not find 
realities about which there is nothing wrong,?” and therefore we must not 
interpret Kastner’s portrait of society as being fully congruent with the real 
situation in every respect. Kastner presents only in order to protest, and 
therefore does not allow his protest to be weakened or diluted by what 
would otherwise be a due regard for the brighter side of the picture.” 


37 Except for poems having to do with mothers and children. 
rr rh Cf. Kastner's own comments in Der tdgliche Kram (Ziirich, 1949), pp. 


CHAPTER I 


THE LITERARY CAREER 
PART I 
BrocRAPHY 


Emil Erich Kastner was born February 23, 1899 in Dresden, as the only 
child of the former Sattlermeister Emil Kastner who, before the birth of his 
son, was reduced from his middle-class status as independent harness-maker 
to the proletarian status of skilled worker in a luggage factory. His father 
is still living. His mother died in May, 1951. 


We are able with ease to reconstruct the situation in Kastner’s parental 
home as it affected him, for very frequently he tells us of this situation 
directly or utilizes it indirectly in his poems or in his fictional writings. Of 
the two parents, it was Kastner’s mother who had by far the greater and 
more profound influence on him, an influence it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate. He pictures her over and over again as a loving, gentle, and coura- 
geous woman who guided her son’s inner development through no duress but 
rather through her unfailing love and sympathy and through her personal 
stamina, righteousness, and unselfishness in economic and other adversity. 
In lines like “weil Miitter doch die besten Frauen sind” and “Gott, hab ich 
sie lieb!”? Kastner pays tribute to his mother. Whenever the mothers in 
Kastner’s writings are idealized, as they usually are, they are clearly modeled 
on her. For example, that journey which the bachelor son takes with his 
mother to Switzerland in the poem “Junggesellen sind auf Reisen” Kastner 
took with his own mother in 1925.* The character Jakob Fabian’s recollec- 
tion of Christmas with his mother‘ is identical with Kastner’s own recollec- 
tion.’ Kastner’s mother, like the mother of his fictional namesake Emil,° 
was forced, as the author informs us in a personal letter,’ to eke out the 
family income as a hairdresser. The mothers in the poems “Frau Grofhen- 
nig schreibt an ihren Sohn’*® and “Ein Buchhalter schreibt seiner Mutter”? 
continue to attend to the laundry of their grown sons; the like was true in 
Kastner’s own case as late as 1944.1° In Kistner’s fond references to his 


mother are repeatedly found parallels to the idealized mothers of his 
writings." 


1 “Junggesellen sind auf Reisen,” Larm im Spiegel, 
2 “Stiller Besuch,” Ein Mann gibt Auskunft. 
3 Der tdgliche Kram, p. 66. 
4 Fabian, p. 189. 
5 Der taghche Kram, p. 19. 
6 Emil und die Detektive; Emil und die drei Zevillinge. 
7 February 22, 1949. 
8 Herz auf Taille. 
9 Ein Mann gibt Auskunft. 
10 Der tdgliche Kram, pp. 83, 146. 
11 Ibid., pp. 17 ff., 83, 86 f., 146 ff., etc. 
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In contrast, few passages allude to Kastner’s father, and nowhere does 
the poet acknowledge or mention any influence on him which emanated from 
his father. Correspondingly, the fathers who are evidently patterned on 
Kastner’s own father, as for example the father of Jakob Fabian and the 
father in the poem “Frau Grofhennig schreibt an ihren Sohn,” are vague 
figures with no plot connection. Fathers who do on the contrary have a 
major plot connection in Kastner’s works, such as Justizrat Labude, the 
father of Stephan Labude,?? bear no resemblance to those autobiographically 
based weak fathers and are drawn from an entirely different economic class. 
The first clear description of K&stner’s father!* finds the latter a helpless, 
feeble man almost eighty years old; no retrospective description is given 
except for the suggestion that even when he was younger his wife was 
already the more dominant personality of the two. Kastner speaks of his 
father with fondness, but there is no suggestion that he ever felt toward him 
any sort of intense emotion.‘ Seen through the eyes of the son, the declassed 
harness-maker seems simply to have been an ineffectual figure; as Kastner 
experienced the situation in his parental home, it was the mother who was 
in effect the head of the family, just as her fictional counterparts are in 
Kastner’s writings. 


There is some evidence that Kastner’s version of the situation is objec- 
tively accurate,?® though at present one cannot be dogmatic on this point. 
In the past, authors have been known to exaggerate the case in a manner 
favorable to their mothers; one thinks of Hebbel and Goethe. However, if 
we accept KAstner’s version entirely, we have what is most important for us, 
the subjective truth. According to K4astner’s recollection, he owes to his 
mother alone both “die Frohnatur” and “des Lebens ernstes Fiihren.” 


Ka4stner attended the normal school or Lehrerseminar of his native city 
from 1913 until his entry into the army in June, 1917. However, it does 
not appear that he actually entertained the ambition to become a teacher, 
as Hans Fallada states,?* but rather that he was forced by economic circum- 
stances to go to this school, which state aid rendered cheaper than the regu- 
lar Gymnasium." The Lehrerseminar was an important formative influence, 
although only in a negative sense. Kastner tells us that he rebelled inwardly 
against the rigid, semimilitary, “Prussian” discipline enforced at this 
school,?® and echoes of this dissatisfaction are not hard to find in his 


12 Fabian. 

13. Der tagliche Kram, p. 17. ’ 

14 How largely Kastner’s father figures in Kistner’s thoughts seems fairly 
represented in Der tdgliche Kram, pp. 17-22. In the first paragraph he is indirectly 
mentioned through the word “parents.” The second paragraph he has more or less 
to himself. The mother has all the rest. 

15 Franz Schoenberner, op cit., pp. 276 f. _ : 

16 Op. cit., p. 368. One passage on the following page seems to imply that at 
one time Kistner actually taught; this is definitely not in accordance with fact. 

17 Der tégliche Kram, pp. 84 f. 

18 Ibid., p. 92. 
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writings.* How he reacted outwardly at the time is hard to say. According 
to the poem “Kurzgefafter Lebenslauf,”?° he was a model of good behavior; 
but as revealed in an apparently autobiographical passage in the novel 
Fabian, he was noted equally for his brightness and for his impudence.* 
To judge by Kastner’s later attitudes as indirectly reflected in his poems, 
the second alternative seems more probable. 

Kastner remained until the end of the war in the FuBartillerieregiment 
19, becoming a corporal. The severity of the training course and particularly 
the brutality of the methods employed led to a heart condition which proved 
a permanent debility; upon his return home he was unable to climb a flight 
of stairs.2* Here again we find a link between Kastner’s personal resentment 
and his later generalized social protest. In particular, he never forgave one 
Sergeant Waurich, who was in charge of the training of recruits and whom 
Kastner pays back by including him by name in his writings.”* 

Beginning in 1919, Kastner profited by the educational opportunities 
made available to war veterans, and changed from the normal school to the 
K6nig-Georg-Gymnasium in Dresden, graduating in the same year. He has 
only praise for this school, which appears to have had none of the lock step 
disciplinary methods of the other and to have been more progressive in 
curriculum and methods; he particularly mentions gratefully the training in 
the appreciation of music.** At about this time Kastner’s interest in pictorial 
art appears to have developed. He became, so he tells us, an enthusiastic 
devotee of such expressionistic artists as Dix, Kokoschka, Kandinsky, Marc, 
and Feininger, i.e. of an art animated by social protest.** There is no indi- 
cation that Kastner subsequently changed his mind about these early idols, 


and every indication that they exerted a subtle and powerful influence on 
his own style and production.”¢ 


With the aid of a scholarship accorded him by the city of Dresden,?" 
Kastner attended the universities of Rostock, Berlin, and Leipzig; at Leip- 
zig, under the direction of Professor Georg Witkowski, he received the Ph.D. 
degree, completing in the year 1925 a doctoral dissertation entitled: Die 
Erwiderungen auf Friedrichs des GroBen Schrift: “De la littérature alle- 
mande.” In the choice of his doctoral topic he thus revealed his interest in 
the eighteenth century, the era of rationalism and democratic ferment, and 
more especially in the contemporary patriotic replies to the well-known slurs 
on German letters made by Frederick the Great. The knowledge gained 
during his study of the era is still vivid in his mind, as we may notice in an 


E.g., “Kleine Fihrung durch die Jugend,” Herz auf Taille. 
20 Ein Mann gibt Auskenfe. Jog j 
21 Fabian, p. 310. 

22 Der tagliche Kram, p. 65. 

23 Ibid., p. 113; “Sergeant Waurich,” 
24 Der tagliche Kram, pp. 36 f. 

25 Ibid., pp. 33 f. 


26 Cf. above, p. 13, n. 12. 
27 Der tagliche Kram, p. 65. 
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article he wrote in 1946.2* He twice mentions that he studied Schiller’s 
doctrine concerning the ethical efficacy of art,?* although he does not refer 
to his other readings in the literature of the classical period. Nor does he 
mention his study of his compatriot Lessing, but a later poem*®* bears wit- 
ness to his admiration for this great rationalist and social critic of the 
eighteenth century, whom he also eulogizes in Fabian.3* 


While a student at Leipzig, where he lived from 1919 to 1925, except 
for one semester each at Rostock and Berlin, he worked as a bookkeeper in 
the Stadtische Baugesellschaft Leipzig; as a result, white-collar proletarians 
in his works are frequently bookkeepers.*? Fallada** and those apparently 
deriving their information from him*™ claim that Kastner at one time 
occupied a position in a bank. But according to the above-mentioned per- 
sonal letter from the author, in which he was so kind as to verify or correct 
biographical information gathered from other sources, he was never em- 
ployed in any bank. Therefore the plausible interpretation that the bank 
tellers who likewise occur frequently in Kastner’s works*® are autobiograph- 
ical figures must be discarded, except insofar as the occupations of bank 
teller and bookkeeper may be analogous. 


At the same time, Kastner began his work as a journalist, which, contrary 
to Fallada’s account, he continued to pursue concurrently with his literary 
career from then on. From 1923 to 1924 he was an editor of the magazines 
Die groBe Welt and Das Leben. From 1924 to 1927 he was drama critic for 
the Neue Leipziger Zeitung, later continuing with that newspaper as Berlin 
theater correspondent. From 1926 until the beginning of the Hitler dictator- 
ship, he contributed, in poetry and in prose, to the magazine Die Weltbithne, 
the prominent left-of-center journal edited by Carl von Ossietzky and 
numbering among its other regular contributors such well-known leftist 
and liberal figures as Kurt Tucholsky, Hermann Kesten, Arnold Zweig, 
Rudolf Arnheim, Alfred Polgar, and others, all of whom, with Kastner, 
formed a congenial group united by personal friendship as well as by profes- 
sional ties.**° During the same period, Kastner published articles in such 
democratic and liberal newspapers and periodicals as the Berliner Tageblatt, 
Vosstsche Zeitung, Montag-Morgen, Frankfurter Zeitung, Prager Tageblatt, 
Tagebuch, etc. In 1926 and 1927 he was kulturpolitischer Redakteur (“cul- 
tural-political” editor) of the two “extreme democratic” Leipzig newspapers, 
the Leipziger Tageblatt and the Neue Leipziger Zeitung. From 1927 until the 


28 Ibid., pp. 42 ff. 

29 Ibid., p. 66; Fabian, p. 148. 

30 “Lessing,” Lyrische Hausapotheke. 

31 P. 267. 

32 E.g., “Ein Buchhalter schreibt seiner Mutter,” Ein ‘Mann gibt Auskunft. 

33 Op. ctt., p. 368. 

34 E.g., B. Q Morgan, “Erich Kastner,” in the Columbia Dictionary of 
Modern European Literature, ed. Horatio Smith (New York, 1947), p. 438. 

35 E.g., “Ballade vom Defraudanten,” Herz auf Taille; Fabian, pp. 28 f. 
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seizure of power by Hitler, he was Berlin correspondent for the Neue Letp- 
utger Zeitung and the Prager Tageblatt. 


Even aside from direct, obvious echoes in his writings,*” one can hardly 
overstate the importance of these experiences as shaping Kastner’s literary 
career, for these journalistic activities afforded him, so to speak, a front 
seat beside, or rather an active part in, the arena of public life. He is, as a 
poet, a commentator on current events—not necessarily those spectacular 
current events which would form “news” but rather those events which, 
repeated thousands of times every day, pass unnoticed and are nevertheless 
places in the social structure where the cracking of the plaster reveals the 
stresses beneath. Husbands and wives who are to each other “gramophones 
with three records,”®* an unemployed man sitting in the bath but dreaming 
instead of bathing,®® a girl and her brother in a crowded tenement learning 
about sex in its most sordid aspects*°—these and a thousand other inconspic- 
uous situations Kastner isolates and holds up for inspection and then he 
gives, in a line or two, or in a single word, a comment that is not so soon 
forgotten. Kastner has the reporter’s keen observation, the commentator’s 
insight, and the poet’s warm heart; more even than Heine, with whom he 
has often been compared, he combines the poet and the journalist. 


During his Leipzig period, Kastner engaged also in publicity work for 
the newspapers with which he was connected; hence, the occupation of his 
character Jakob Fabian is an autobiographical echo.*? Kastner took a pro- 
fessional interest in purely technical questions pertaining to advertising 
methods, as we see from a technical article by him in a trade journal;** but 
above all, he saw in modern advertising methods, if they could be applied 
to more important matters than “the selling of soap and chewing gum,” a 
potent force for social reform.44 That in his works he himself puts adver- 
tising methods to work on a higher task is often obvious even to one not 
professionally expert in these methods. 


Following the National Socialist revolution of early 1933, Kastner 
continued to live, as he had since 1927, in Berlin. All of his works were 


37 Fabian, pp. 31-49. 

38 “Gewisse Ehepaare,” Ein Mann gibt Auskunft. 
39 “Fauler Zauber,” Ein Mann gibt Auskunjt. 

40 “Miadchens Klage,” Herz auf Taille. 
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burned in the great bonfire in front of the Reichstag;*® he personally 
attended the shameful event, being by his account the only one of the 
twenty-four condemned authors to do so.** During the twelve years of 
National Socialist rule which followed, he produced little. Anonymously, 
he wrote the scenarios for some motion pictures, notably the very successful 
“Miinchhausen.” Genschmer’s account of Kastner’s dangerous hunted exis- 
tence, complete with forged papers and hide-out in Bavaria,‘? is not borne 
out by Kastner.*® He states that he lived in Berlin continuously until 
March of 1945; the end of the war found him stranded in Bavaria as part 
of a film company sent there to shoot a motion picture on location. He was 
allowed, during the first nine years of the Hitler dictatorship, to publish 
abroad; this permission was withdrawn in 1942, from which fact we may 
perhaps infer that the works he had published in Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia had filtered back into Germany or were in some indirect way exert- 
ing an influence there. The works in question, particularly the collection of 
poems Doktor Erich KGstners lyrische Hausapotheke (1936) and the novel 
Drei Manner im Schnee (1934), while relatively “harmless,” still reflect Kast- 
ner’s ideology in a manner more or less hostile to the National Socialist prop- 
aganda line; even in such books as Emil und die Detektive the fascists had 
been, as we have seen, not slow to note a purpose which was subversive 
from their point of view. 

The question has frequently been raised why Kastner did not, like so 
many German authors in conflict with the National Socialist régime or 
ideology, emigrate abroad. His own answer, which accords well with the 
intention of his writings in general, may be quoted here: 


Ein Schriftsteller will und mu erleben, wie das Volk, zu dem er 
gehort, in schlimmen Zeiten sein Schicksal ertragt. Gerade dann 
ins Ausland zu gehen, rechtfertigt sich nur durch akute Lebens- 
gefahr. Im iibrigen ist es seine Berufspflicht, jedes Risiko zu laufen, 
wenn er dadurch Augenzeuge bleiben und eines Tages schriftlich 
Zeugnis ablegen kann.*® 


Kastner’s position may be well summarized by saying that he is a German 
patriot and a critic of Germany. 

After the war, Kastner became the Fewilleton editor of the American- 
licensed newspaper Neue Zeitung. He remained as editor until 1947 and 


ah cad for Emi und die Detektive, which was condemned the following 
ear, : : 
= 46 Bei Durchsicht meiner Bitcher (Zirich, 1946), p. 5. 
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thereafter continued to write for this newspaper in a non-editorial capacity 
until recently. Also in 1945 he founded and published Pingusn, a magazine 
for young people; this was subsequently sold to the Rowohlt-Verlag and 
has since gone out of existence. In addition he has, since the end of the 
war, written many poems (Chansons, Songs, and Lieder) for the literary 
cabaret Die Schaubude, which he helped found in 1945. After the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency, this cabaret failed; but in late 1950 its place was taken 
by a new cabaret, Die kleine Freiheit. For the future, Kastner intends to 
become a playwright, without giving up his work in his former media; how- 
ever, no plays have as yet been completed. 


PART II 


Works 

Kastner’s early poems and literary prose appeared chiefly in the well- 
known periodicals of political, social, and economic criticism, Simplizisstmus 
and Die Weltbithne, either under his own name or under the pseudonym 
Peter Flint. These and other poems were collected in the volumes Herz 
auf Taille (1928), Larm im Spiegel (1929), Ein Mann gibt Auskunft 
(1930), Gesang zwischen den Stiihlen (1932), Doktor Erich Kastners 
lyrische Hausapotheke (Basle and Prague, 1936), Bet Durchsicht meiner 
Biicher (1946), Kurz und biindig (1948), and, together with prose, in Der 
tagliche Kram (1949). The first four volumes, to be referred to hereafter as 
HT, LiS, MgA, and GzS, respectively, contain altogether 180 poems. The 
volume Lyrische Hausapotheke, to be referred to as LH, contains 117 
poems, of which approximately a third (37) are new, the remainder being 
reprinted from the earlier volumes.®° In 1931 there appeared Kastner’s 
novel, Fabian: Die Geschichte eines Moralisten, a complicated prose struc- 
ture which is both a companion-piece to the poems and also a work inde- 
pendent of them. Our interest centers on these volumes: HT, LiS, MgA, 
Fabian, G2S, and LH, the subject-matter of which is the state of German 
society in the period leading to the Hitler dictatorship. Of the later volumes, 
only Kurz wnd biindig, a collection of forty epigrams, and Der tagliche 
Kram introduce new poems; the poems of Bei Durchsicht meiner Biicher 
are, with the sole exception of “Grofe Zeiten,” reprinted from HT, Lis, 
MgA, and GzS, together with one poem, “Hotelsolo fiir eine Manner- 
stimme,” from LH. Der tdgliche Kram will be, and has already been, cited 

for the sake of the autobiographical information which it provides. 

Besides these works for adults, Kastner also wrote several very popular 
novels for children which endeavor to exert an enlightening and wholesome 
influence on his juvenile audience. Whereas the works for adults are pri- 
marily ironic, i.e. negative in their approach, the works for children are 


sfane The title and part of the introduction of the Lyrische Hausapotheke are 
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straightforwardly moralizing.** In the novel Piinktchen und Anton, Kastner 
is so open about this as to insert a moralizing section (“Nachdenkerei”) 
after each chapter. For this reason, these works for children, although they 
make no literary pretensions whatever, are of some interest as supplemen- 
tary material. If in the works for adults Kastner gives a clear picture of 
society as he sees it, in the utopian books for children he sometimes shows 
more clearly what he would put in the place of that which he satirizes. For 
some of the juvenile works this is, to be sure, saying too much; some are 
trivial. The most important of his books for children which date from the 
period under consideration, and the only ones to which reference need be 
made, are Emil und die Detektive (1929), Piinktchen und Anton (1931), 
Das fliegende Klassenzimmer (1933), and Dres Manner im Schnee (1934). 
Any serious content or message to be found in the others would add nothing 
to that which can be seen in these works already mentioned. 

It would be premature at this point to characterize or describe the 
poems. But in the case of Fabian, it is necessary now to give a connected 
account of the elements which, together, form the book. 

Fabian was widely interpreted by Kastner’s contemporaries as having 
the purpose of clarifying the poems by indicating his positive stand as a 
critic of society;®? as we have seen, one critic even took Fabian as his starting 
point in an attempted synthesis of Kastner’s works in general.5* In part, 
Fabian does indeed, upon a close reading, serve such a purpose; but this 
purpose is so obscured by others which the book incorporates that Fabian 
has in fact added to, rather than diminished, the confusion in this regard. 
If Kastner had desired merely to write a Baedecker for his poems, he would 
hardly have produced a work more enigmatic than what it was supposedly 
intended to explain. 

Saint Jean comments that it is difficult to give a résumé of Fabian 
because it is not a novel at all, but a tale (conte). Saint Jean’s feeling can 
be appreciated, but he is mistaken in his explanation. In the first place, 
the story, such as it is, can be quickly summarized; one is merely dissatis- 
fied with the meagerness of the result. In the second place, Fabian is cer- 
tainly not a conte. Nor is it entirely a tableau. Several intentions are com- 
bined in the work and celebrate there a sort of precarious union. One is dis- 
tressed at having destroyed the contrapuntal unity of the original in the 
retelling. Although the book fits perfectly into no recognized genre, the 
word “novel,” being a loose term, describes it as well as any other and has 
been customarily so used by the critics. 


51 This relation between the two groups of Kistner’s writings was directly 
perceived, eg. by E. Heilborn in his review of Emil und die Detektive, “Das 
illustrierte Kinderbuch,” Die Literatur, XXXII (1929-1930), 559. 

52 E.g., W. E. Siiskind acclaims the book as satisfying this widespread demand 
for a definition of Kastner’s Weltanschauung (review of Fabian in Die Literatur, 
XXXIV [1931-1932], 110). 

53 Genschmer, op. cst. 

54 Op. cit., p. 494, 
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The story accompanies Jakob Fabian through the last ten days of his 
life. This character is made obviously autobiographical. Fabian is identi- 
cal with Kastner in all physical characteristics, including age, birthday, 
build, color of hair, heart condition, and so on. Like Kastner, he is from the 
outskirts of Dresden, having there, like Kastner, a mother whom he greatly 
loves and who loves him greatly. He is an advertising man by profession, 
as Kastner, in part, also was at one time. His World War experiences are 
those of Kastner. So great are the outward similarities that, as explained 
before, some critics®> assume the two to have also the same mentality, which 
they certainly do not. Unlike his energetic, extroverted, and successful au- 
thor, of whom one wonders how he found time to do so many things, 
Fabian merely persists in the policy he has followed since the war; he does 
nothing, but rather drifts and observes. In giving this character the odd 
name “Fabian,” Kastner probably alludes to the delaying tactics of Fabius 
Cunctator,®* although the connotations of the name are also influenced by 
the English Fabian Society.*? 

Fabian becomes passively involved in a series of episodes. Some of these 
illustrate the madness of modern civilization. The keynote of this aspect 
of Fabian is Fabian’s rhetorical question: 

“, .. Nehmen wir wirklich einmal an, ich sei der Trager einer Funk- 

tion. Wo ist das System, in dem ich funktionieren kann? Es ist 

nicht da, und nichts hat Sinn.”8* 

Certain episodes corroborate the point Fabian makes here. The gro- 
tesque scene in the newspaper office is one of these. Here Malmy, the finan- 
cial editor, summarizes some of the contradictions of the capitalist system, 
such as the economy of scarcity, and concludes: 


“, . « Ist das etwa nicht konsequent? Hat der Wahnsinn etwa 
keine Methode? Da lauft doch jedem Feinschmecker das Wasser 


im Munde zusammen!”®* 
And in another connection: 


“, .. Ich weif, daf das System falsch ist. Bei uns in der Wirtschaft 
sieht das ein Blinder. Aber ich diene dem falschen System mit 


55 Hofrichter, op. cit.; Genschmer, op. cit. : 

56 This would not be the only classical allusion in Kastner. The proprietor 
of a cabaret catering to decadent and sadistic tastes in entertainment is given the 
name “Caligula.” (Fabian, p. 91.) 

57 The ultimate objective of the English Fabian Society is no different from 
that of Jakob Fabian, being to “reconstruct society in accordance with the highest 
moral principles.” The date of Kastner’s novel corresponds to the time at which 
the Fabian Society again became active (1930-1931), following a period of in- 
activity (1915-1930). However, Fabian’s views are not identical with the social- 
istic views of the English Fabians, who in practice put more trust in legislation 
than, like Fabian, in the unaided victory of moral principles. See G.D.H. Cole, 
“Fabian Society,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (1949). ; 

58 Fabien, p. 67. (“Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that I am the 
bearer of a function. Where is the system in which I can function? It does not exist, 
and nothing has ray 

59 Ibid., P; 42. (“Is that not consistent? Is there no method in this madness? 
This mess would make any connoisseur’s mouth water!”) 
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Hingabe. Denn im Rahmen des falschen Systems, dem ich mein 
bescheidenes Talent zur Verfiigung stelle, sind die falschen Maf- 


nahmen naturgemaf richtig und die richtigen sind begreiflicher- 
weise falsch. . . .”6° 

Kastner symbolizes this situation by the course of the plot, which 
is quite lacking in causal unity. The order of many episodes could be altered, 
for they simply follow, do not depend on, each other. Chance plays the 
dominant part. Objection has been raised to the fortuitous character of 
the plot.** Whatever the artistic merit of a plot symbolizing the chance 
character of modern life by itself abstaining from causal coherence, there 
is no doubt that Kastner deliberately uses his plot as such a symbol, for the 
chance happenings are violently introduced, are not essential to the plot 
at all. Thus, it is not essential to the plot that Fabian and Cornelia prove to 
occupy adjoining apartments, that Fabian be dismissed by his employer 
at the moment he begins to bring enthusiasm to his work, that his friend 
Labude commit suicide because of a practical joke, and so forth. The unity 
of the plot consists in its disunity, insofar as being disunited, it illustrates 
the above-mentioned comment by Fabian, that the order of society is 
beyond understanding. 

A second principle of unity among the episodes constituting Fabian 
is indicated by the comment of Fabian concerning the moral depravity 
thriving in Berlin; this is a variant of the first motif, for the depravity 
is represented as a variety of madness: 


“_.. Soweit diese riesige Stadt aus Stein besteht, ist sie fast noch wie 
einst. Hinsichtlich der Bewohner gleicht sie langst einem Irrenhaus. 
Im Osten residiert das Verbrechen, im Zentrum die Gaunerei, im 
Norden das Elend, im Westen die Unzucht, und in allen Himmels- 
richtungen wohnt der Untergang.”*? 


In illustrating the truth of this, Kastner causes Fabian to be a spectator of 
various morally revolting scenes, such as those in the studio of the Lesbian 
sculptress Ruth Reiter, the scene in Haupt’s cabaret, and so on. In Fabian’s 
dream, all these scenes are epitomized in a Walpurgisnacht orgy ending 
in the collapse of the entire depraved society which the dream symbolizes.** 
According to Arnheim, Kastner’s point is that sin is wrong because it does 
not lead to happiness for the sinner. It is true that the sinful people in 


60 Ibid., pp. 37 f. (“I know that the system is wrong. In the Financial Section 
a blind man could see that. But I surrender myself to the wrong system. For 
in the framework of the wrong system, at the disposal of which I place my modest 
talents, the wrong measures are naturally right and the right ones are, understand- 
ably, wrong.”) 

61 E.g., W. E. Siiskind, op. cit., p. 110. Likewise Rudolf Arnheim, “Moralische 
Prosa,” Die Weltbithne, XXVII (1931), 789. 

62 Fabian, i 135. (“Insofar as this gigantic city consists of stone, it has hardly 
changed. But with respect to its inhabitants it has long resembled a madhouse. On 
the east side resides crime, in the center chicanery, on the north side misery, on the 
west side depravity, and on all sides dwells decadence.”) 


bid., PP. 2. 
64 “Moralische Prosa,” p. 789. 
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Fabian are unhappy, but that is not the main point. The point is that sin 
is madness, as we see particularly in Fabian’s dream and as Kastner insists 
in his discussion of the book.®* In causing Fabian to speak of Berlin as 
Sodom and Gomorrha,** he has the same point in mind, that sin is social 
madness. 


To the extent thus indicated, the book is a tableau held together by 
the unity of the observing person. Some have taken the book to be merely 
that, a tableau. For these readers it is disturbing that the observing person, 
Fabian, draws our attention to himself instead of being a pale personage 
through whose eyes we are enabled to see the seamy side of society. Thus 
Arnheim feels that Fabian should be like the cameraman who enables us 
to see but remains personally invisible“? Those who make this objection 
might well make another: that the unifying person is not only too promi- 
nent a figure, but also too disunified and problematical himself. Kastner 
even underscores the disunity of his central character when he causes him 
to say to himself introspectively: 

Er [Fabian] betrieb die gemischten Gefiihle seit langem aus Lieb- 

haberei. Wer sie untersuchen wollte, mufte sie haben. Nur wah- 


rend man sie besaf, konnte man sie beobachten. Man war ein 
Chirurg, der die eigene Seele aufschnitt.®* 


Fabian concerns its leading character as well as the world through which 
this character moves. Fabian’s point of view is twofold: he observes ob- 
jectively and subjectively. He is still the pivot about which all revolves, 
but he has one eye directed outward and the other turned inward. 


According to this, the book would apparently be hopelessly disorgan- 
ized. Does it not combine a tableau of society and a character study? This 
objection is met by the fact that Fabian is only in one part of his nature 
a “man from Mars.” In the other part he is a typical product of those social 
conditions which, under his other aspect, he merely observes. In observing 
himself, he is observing society still. 


The two sides of the character are plainly brought out in his self- 
analysis. As the exceptional individual, the intellectual and the moralist, he 
says of himself: 


“... Ich wei ein Ziel, aber es ist leider keines. Ich méchte helfen, 
die Menschen anstandig und verniinftig zu machen. Vorlaufig bin 


65 Erich Kastner, “Fabian und die Sittenrichter,” Die Weltbihne, XXVII 
(1931), 642 f. According to Kastner, this discussion was composed at the same 
time as the novel and was originally intended to be added to it as an epilogue, 
an intention dropped for lack of space. Genschmer, overlooking this statement by 
Kastner, presumes that the discussion represents a reply to actual rather than 
potential critics of Fabian. 

66 Fabian, p. 133. 

67 “Moralische Prosa,” p. 789. ° 

68 Fabian, pp. 19 £. (He {Fabian} had long been a connoisseur of mixed 
feelings. Whoever wanted to analyse them had first to have them. Only while 
one had them could one observe them, One was a surgeon who dissected his own 
soul, 
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ich damit beschaftigt, sie auf ihre diesbeziigliche Eignung hin 
anzuschauen.”® 


In such passages Fabian assumes the attitude of one observing German 
society from without, as one having in his possession tables of the law 
but disgusted and held in check by the sight of all worshipping the golden 
calf. This is the closest that Fabian comes to being the “man from Mars”; 
he is a moralist by nature, not as a social product. But even in this aspect 
he is partly a social product, for it is society that makes him impotent 
as a moralist. 


But as the representative German, the product of that which all have 
undergone, he despairs because of the weight of the historical situation. 
This is the Fabian who is utterly a social product, the Fabian who says: 


“Als ich vorhin sagte, ich verbrachte die Zeit damit, neugie- 
rig zuzuschauen, ob die Welt zur Anstandigkeit Talent habe, war 
das nur die halbe Wahrheit. Dag ich mich so herumtreibe, hat 
noch einen anderen Grund. Ich treibe mich herum, und ich warte 
wieder, wie damals im Krieg, als wir wuften: Nun werden wir ein- 
gezogen. Erinnerst du dich? Wir schrieben Aufsatze und Dik- 
tate, wir lernten scheinbar, und es war gleichgiiltig, ob wir es taten 
oder unterlieSen. Wir sollten ja in den Krieg. Sa8en wir nicht wie 
unter einer Glasglocke, aus der man langsam aber unaufhérlich die 
Luft herauspumpt? Wir begannen zu zappeln, doch wir zappelten 
nicht aus Ubermut, sondern weil uns die Luft wegblieb. . . . Die 
nachste Zukunft hatte den Entschluf gefaSt, mich zu Blutwurst zu 
verarbeiten. Was sollte ich bis dahin tun? Biicher lesen? An 
meinem Charakter feilen? Geld verdienen? Ich saf in einem gro- 
Ben Wartesaal, und der hie8 Europa. Acht Tage spater fahrt der 
Zug. Das wufte ich. Aber wohin er fuhr und was aus mir werden 
sollte, das wufte kein Mensch. Und jetzt sitzen wir wieder im 
Wartesaal, und wieder neipe er Europa! Und wieder wissen wir 
nicht, was geschehen wird. Wir leben provisorisch, die Krise nimmt 
kein Ende!”?° 


69 Ibid., p. 69. (“I know a goal, but unfortunately it is no goal. I should like 
to help make men decent and reasonable. For the present, I am busy observing 
them to see if they have any talent along those lines.”) 

70 Ibid., pp. 78 ff. (“When I said a while ago that I was passing my time 
watching curiously to see whether the world had any talent for decency, that was 
only half the truth. That I drift about like this has still another cause. I drift, 
and J] am again waiting, as we did during the war, when we knew: Now we will 
be drafted. Do you remember? We wrote compositions and dictation exercises, 
we seemed to be studying, and it was indifferent whether we did it or not. For we 
were destined for the war. Were we not sitting as if under a great glass dome, from 
out of which, slowly but incessantly, the air was bein pumped? We began to 
thrash about, but we were not thrashing about out of exuberance, but only because 
we weren’t getting any air... . The immediate future had resolved to process 
me into blood sausage. What was I to do while waiting? Read books? Improve my 
character? Earn money? I was sitting in a_great waiting room, and it was called 
Europe. In one week the train will leave. That I knew. But where it was bound 
and what was to become of me, no one knew. And now we are again sitting in 
that waiting room, and again it is called Europe! And again we do not know 
what will happen. We live tentatively, the crisis is endless!””) 
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This arrangement whereby a twofold character observes a twofold 
situation is ingenious but bewildering. Which Fabian is it who is speaking 
at any given moment? For example, of whom is Fabian’s mood meant to be 
typical, of the intellectuals or of the Germans generally? This is the source 
of real confusion, by which the various commentators are affected, although 
usually unconsiously. Saint Jean at one time” calls Fabian a typical German 
of the period and interprets his nihilistic mood as that of the German 
public; but at another time’? he abruptly begins to take Fabian as the type 
of the frustrated, impotent modern intellectual. Another instance: Fabian 
is disturbed and frustrated by the lack of any relation between his work as an 
advertising man and his real purposes in life."* Does this constitute a cri- 
tique of the machine age with its mechanical toil, or is it but the natural 
reaction of an intellectual who cannot gain a living on this level but must 
work at some trivial task? Such questions can be answered, but only by 
painstaking comparison of relevant but perhaps widely separated passages. 
For example, by referring to the poem “Kurt Schmidt, statt einer Ballade” 
(MgA), we see that Kastner means that the machine age is unsatisfying 
to the inner life of the average person. One could hardly expect the average 
reader to make such comparisons in order to arrive at the point Kastner 
wishes to make. 

Interpretation is rendered all the more difficult by the fact that Fabian 
is sometimes neither one type nor the other, but simply a quasi-real person 
who falls in love and is disappointed, who has a real background (family, 
etc.) which is typical of no one but himself, who engages in a fist-fight and 
other bodily combat, and the like. 

Finally, Fabian not only lives an individuated life of his own but, as 
has been said, is lavishly endowed with the outstanding physical character- 
istics and some of the real experiences of Kastner himself. It is indeed 
tempting to regard him as the latter’s mouthpiece and to make Fabian’s 
mood typical of neither intellectuals nor average people, but rather repre- 
sentative of Kastner’s own mood. But not only does this interpretation 
collide with Kastner’s own statements;’® it is not borne out by a comparison 
between the poems antedating Fabian (HT, LiS, MgA) and those following 
the supposed personal catharsis (GzS, LH). 

It is, however, necessary to come to as integrated a synthesis of Fabian 
as possible, or we shall be forever at sea regarding the pertinence of one 

n ie Bre 

73 Fabion, pp. 51 £. 

74 In addition to the critics already cited in this connection, mention may here 
be made of Siiskind, who sees in Fabien a “fragment of a great confession” in the 
Goethean sense. (Siskind, of. cit., p. 110.) 

75 “Im Widerspruch mit dem eigenen Bediirfnis enthielt ich mich regelmaBig 
jeder Publikation, die nichts weiter gewesen wire als die Bekanntgabe persdnlicher 
Stimmungen und Einsichten.” (LH, p. 5) (“Contrary to my inclination, I regularly 


refrained from publishing anything that would merely have been a revelation of 
personal moods and insights.”) 
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detail or another as an instance of social criticism. In particular, we must 
reconcile the prominent autobiographical aspect with the book’s main pur- 
pose, which is to exercise criticism on society, not on its own author. This 
synthesis becomes possible only in the light of the poems. 

When, remembering Fabian, we consider all of Kastner’s poems, we 
see that they can be divided into two main groups in a manner analogous to 
the division of the character Jakob Fabian. Both groups are represented 
in all the volumes. First we have those poems in which Kastner does not 
identify himself with the persons criticized (e.g. “Zeitgenossen, haufenweise,” 
LiS); when Fabian regards his fellows with disapproval or loathing, he em- 
bodies Kastner’s attitude in writing these poems. Concurrently, however, 
we have those poems wherein Kastner does submerge himself in the persons 
criticized, sympathetically identifying himself with them; such a poem is 
“Abschied in der Vorstadt” (HT). Here Kastner takes the attitude of 
Fabian when the latter feels himself to be a co-sufferer. The two groups 
of poems are very distinct, the second having much more lyrical quality. 
That such clashing points of view alternate in one and the same volume of 
poems no doubt seemed to Kastner to call for an explanation, which he 
here gives through Fabian, considered as an allegorical rather than a sym- 
bolic figure. This figure would then, for this purpose, have to be identifiable 
as Kastner. 

We come then to the following synthesis. Fabian is above all a tableau 
of Berlin life, as such intended to be true in essence and to represent the 
state of German society and modern society in general. In addition, it is 
a commentary on Kastner’s poems, reflecting the attitudes with which Kast- 
ner wrote them, and also shedding a light on various specific poems. It por- 
trays sympathetically, particularly in the person of Fabian himself, the 
nihilistic spirit of late republican times, but at the same time criticizes this 
spirit. It mingles a semiautobiographical and an objective intention, and 
to a certain extent takes on also a purely fictional character. The objective 
tableau is immediately clear, but it may be maintained that Kastner’s inner 
meaning tends to be obscured by the lack of unity in the conception of the 
function of his central figure, Fabian. 


CHAPTER II 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 


Kastner, in a key passage quoted before, causes his character Jakob 
Fabian, as the type of the petit bourgeois in Germany,’ to ask in despair 
the rhetorical question: “Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that I 
am the bearer of a function. Where is the system in which I can function? 
It does not exist, and nothing has meaning.” He represents Fabian, who 
demands no more of society than the acceptance of classical middle-class 
values, as a forlorn mouton a cing pattes, declassed and ideologically isolated. 
Seen from the point of view of Fabian, which Kastner endorses, society is 
already in chaos and is rushing headlong to disaster. 

Kastner means Fabian’s question to be understood as unanswerable 
outside Germany as well as within it;? but to inquire into the justification 
of this despair regardless of place would be too ambitious, although insofar as 
Germany is an integral part of the western, i.e. capitalist, world, the German 
situation will in many fundamental features be analogous to that of the 
remaining capitalist countries.* It will be advantageous, however, to sketch 
very briefly, as the broad background of Kastner’s critique, the main lines 
of structural development in German postwar society from the establish- 
ment of the Weimar Republic to its formal end in early 1933. To reduce 
the question to its simplest formula: Was such a radical critique of so- 
ciety from the middle-class point of view justified by the historical facts, 
as distinct from all elements of possibly biased personal observation? 

Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, seeking some one formulation which 
will, more than any other, convey the general cultural situation during the 
life of the ill-fated Weimar Republic, stresses as a dominant factor the loss 
of faith in causality as a governing principle in human affairs. According 
to him, this feeling of unreality, this loss of anchorage, was due to World 
War I per se and also to the loss of the war. World War I, as the first total 
war in the modern sense, subjected all of society to the essential anarchy 
inherent in war: the suspension of orderly procedure and the domination of 
force and chance rather than law. All through the civilized world, and 
especially in Germany, the entire generation lived under the shock of this 
traumatic experience which brutally put an end to a century of virtually 
complete peace. The loss of the war intensified this development. In Ger- 
many, the wiping out of savings—a very severe blow to a people preeminent 


1 Fabien, p. 86: “Freilich,’ antwortete Fabian, “ich bin ein Kleinbiirger, 
das ist heute ein groBes Schimpfwort.” (“To be sure,” answered Fabian, “I am 
a petit bourgeois—that is a great term of abuse today.”) 

2 Ibid., p. 43. 

3 CE. especially Charles Wright Mills, White Collar: The American Middle 
Classes (New York, 1951). 

4 Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, The War and German Society (New 
Haven and London, 1937), Chapter One. 
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for thrift—and the collapse of countless other normal expectations for the 
future tended to discourage faith in causality and so in planning. One such 
great postwar demoralizing factor was the runaway inflation of 1919-1923, 
which in turn was due partly to the manner in which the war was financed— 
the cost of the war was met, or rather avoided, by bond issue, and the 
currency was expanded by 440 per cent from 1914 to 1918—and partly, of 
course, to the fact that Germany was defeated; the truly “runaway” phase of 
the inflation was precipitated by Germany’s policy of issuing unbacked paper 
currency to counter the invasion of the Ruhr by the French and Belgians 
in 1923. 

To the factors mentioned by Mendelssohn Bartholdy, others may 
readily be added, all of which help explain that sense which Kastner 
allows his Fabian to express when he says: “We live tentatively, the crisis 
is endless!” The whole German Empire in effect lost its savings through 
the territorial and colonial revisions of the Treaty of Versailles, the virtually 
complete loss of foreign investments, and similar losses due to the mili- 
tary defeat, all of which are well known and need not be recapitulated here.* 
The program of President Wilson as expressed in the “Fourteen Points” of 
January 18, 1918 as well as in the “Four Principles” of February 11 of the 
same year raised hopes in Germany concerning the peace treaty and the 
future course of history which were not realized. The feeling was wide- 
spread, and understandably so, that a republican Germany which had cast 
out its own devils would be admitted to the concert of Europe; this feeling 
contributed decisively to the public acceptance of the new republic. This 
hope remained without any objective realization whatever in the formative 
years of the republic, i.e. until the admission of Germany to the League 
of Nations on September 10, 1926; even then Germany was associated with 
the other powers only within the framework of the humiliating Versailles 
Treaty. 

Chronic unemployment, which reached the figure of over 6,000,000 in 
January of 1932, in a population of less than 70 millions, had a similar 
influence. Persons who had trained themselves for a certain type of work 
and thus invested in the future found that they must take whatever work 
they could find, or in very many cases could find no work whatsoever. Even 
during the boom period of 1924-1929, which was largely supported from 
without by heroic transfusions of foreign capital, unemployment figures 
were consistently high and form one of the reasons why even this interval 
can only with qualifications be called one of “prosperity.’”* 

The tentative nature of the entire political situation contributed to 
the sense of insecurity and eery unreality. Until the formal participation of 
the Nationalists in the government in 1927, the régime itself, its basic 


§ These losses are summarized, eg. by Gustav Stolper, German Economy 
1870-1940: Issues and Trends (New York, 1940), pp. 135-139 

6 James W. Angell, The Recovery of Germany (New Haven, 1932), pp. 
258 f. 
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policy, and the very constitution—rather than specific bills and other mere 
matters of detail—were constantly in question. Thereafter the régime 
appeared for a time to be standing on the firm ground of agreement in 
principle as between the major parties, so that on the very eve of the 
Great Depression the outlook for the Weimar Republic was considered 
very favorable.7 But the beginning of the world economic depression in 
1929 put an end to this optimism, for the consequent rapid rise of the 
National Socialists signified that once more the very foundations of the 
republic were called into question. By 1931 the republic was already in 
fact a semifascist dictatorship precariously governed by Briining through 
“emergency decrees” deriving their authority from the famous Article 48 
of the constitution. Two years later Hitler was in power and the republic 
was dead, having hardly ever had any but the most uneasy, even precarious 
political life, except possibly the meager three years from 1926 to 1929. 

The instability of the government was strikingly manifested in the 
wave of political murders which marked the life of the republic, especially 
in 1919 (Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg) and the era of political assassina- 
tion, unparalleled in German history, which began with the murder of 
Rathenau in 1924. 

The existence of large bodies of unofficial or illegal troops bore witness 
very palpably to the impotence of the nominally sovereign government, 
which, far from having the theoretical “monopoly of force,” was thus 
revealed to be unable to keep peace in its own house. The Rotfrontkampfer- 
bund of the Communists was forced underground in 1929, so that estimates 
of its strength are uncertain. The monarchistic Stahlhelm, allied to the 
Nationalist party, numbered over 1,000,000 in 1932. The Sturmtruppen 
of the National Socialist party had by 1932 reached a strength estimated 
at between 200,000 and 500,000. This organization moreover cooperated 
with and received support from the regular army. The Reichsbanner, 
formed by the Weimar Coalition parties in 1923 as a defense against the 
rightist troops and because of well-founded doubts concerning the loyalty 
of the army to republican principles, in 1932 had 1,500,000 members, of 
whom 150,000 were active. Battles between these rival organizations 
resulted in 1932 in 182 persons killed and 15,000 wounded. Most of the 
casualties were either National Socialists or Communists, both of whose 
organizations were illegal at the time. Obviously, such a state of affairs 
both reflected and contributed to a lack of confidence in the legal govern- 
ment. But the government is the visible manifestation of the state and 
the repository of justice, so that if the government cannot be depended on 
almost all human relationships are undermined. 


7 Eg., Hugh Quigley and R. T. Clark, Republican Germany (New York, 
1928), Chapter Three. 


8 S. William Halperin, Germany Tried Democracy: A Political History of 
the Reich from 1918 to 1933 (New York, 1946), pp. 425, 491 f.; Paul Kosok, 
Modern Germany: A Study of Conflicting Loyalties (Chicago, 1933), pp. 143 ff. 
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The church, for centuries the ultimate sanctioner of ethics and thus 
a fundamental source of stability in society generally, lost greatly in pres- 
tige because of the loss of the war. Up to the time of the Peace Resolution 
of 1917, church and state appeared as a common front. All German 
churches invoked the aid of God for German arms, and attributed divine 
sanction to the German cause, just as the churches in all countries had 
joined forces with and thus staked their prestige on the respective states. 
In Germany, the end of the war demonstrated that the church had acted 
as an arm of the state rather than as a channel of the divine will. Like the 
state, the church became a less august institution. Its pronouncements, 
particularly in their secular implications, were open to doubt. Outwardly, 
the church remained as imposing an institution as ever, for 96.6 per cent 
of the population in 1925 were enrolled in and contributed to the support 
of some church; but in view of the fact that church membership was vir- 
tually automatic, these figures are misleading as to the real situation. The 
power of the church over men’s minds was strongly diminished.® 

To the above-mentioned difficulties, which any German postwar govern- 
ment would have inherited, were added the radical ideological difficulties 
inherent in the sudden shift from monarchy to democracy. According to 
Herbert Kraus*® and many other observers, when the Weimar Constitution 
based the power of the government on the people themselves this was simply 
a logically necessary first step, for some basic title to sovereignty had to be 
postulated; it was not the legal recognition of a fact universally recognized 
as a self-evident truth. Were this not so, the remaining circumstances 
could hardly have had the effect of making the régime together with its 
philosophical foundations a matter of dispute. 

Leaving now the subject of ideological anarchy, nihilism, and similar 
tendencies, to which a great deal might easily be added, we may find a 
synthesizing formula also in terms of the directions of force taken by pub} 
events. Here again Mendelssohn Bartholdy supplies us with a key, in 
he stresses the growth of centralization in various fields.** This m¢y¥> be 
supplemented by taking into account the opposite manifestations| Qisc¢, 
so that we may group together first the centripetal, and then the centrifugal 
forces at work in German society. 

The centralized form which German society took after the first Worl 
War was the culmination of a trend toward political centralization that had 
been traditionally associated with the liberal bourgeoisie in Germany as 
elsewhere. This trend had been given a decisive impetus by the war. Para- 
doxically, the German liberals desired such centralization but abhorred 
war as a means to its attainment, whereas the conservative and reactionary 


9 Ibid., pp. 189 ff.; for the legal support given the churches by the state 
in pursuance of the constitution, see René Brunet, The New German Constitution, 
trans. Joseph Collomb (New York, 1922), pp. 222-226. 

10 Herbert Kraus, The Crisis of German Democracy (Princeton, 1932), p. 17. 
11 Op. cit., pp. 115 ff.; Halperin, op. cit., pp. 155 ff. 
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camp, as represented e.g. by Bismarck, had upheld war (“Blut und Eisen”) 
and unwillingly accepted centralization as a military necessity. After the 
war, the reactionaries reverted to their traditional attitude and, particularly 
in Bavaria, were noted for their separatism and particularism and hence for 
their obstructionism. It was in Bavaria that the rightist opposition found 
its stronghold, and here counterrevolutionary movements, of which the 
Hitler movement was only one, were spawned. 

The war had promoted centralization in the economic field through 
planned economy, introduced by Walther Rathenau.** It had promoted 
centralization in the field of legislation through the decided increase in the 
influence of the popularly elected Reichstag, which represented the country 
as a whole, at the expense of the Bundesrat, which represented the federal 
principle. The war had increased and centralized the power of the admin- 
istrative, to say nothing of the military, bureaucracy. The tremendous 
anti-French, anti-British, and anti-Russian feeling stimulated by the war 
also served to unite the populace and was thus a centripetal force. 

Following the war, this trend toward centralization continued in an 
intensified form. The Weimar Constitution of 1919 strongly supported 
it in government. The entire emphasis in regard to the legislative branch 
was placed on the Reichstag, representing the nation as a whole, whereas 
the Reichsrat, representing the states as such, was very much inferior in 
influence. The extent and importance of local self-government was curtailed.*® 


The major political parties were centralized after the war, all but the 
particularist Bavarian People’s Party having their central offices in Berlin. 
The voting constituencies were put on a national basis and votes were 
cast for parties rather than for persons. This change was partly a reaction 
against former antidemocratic gerrymandering, but had the ill effect of 
stengthening the party bureaucracies and making nominations and elections 
less real than formerly. It was partly this political centralization and its 
mainstay of “proportional representation” which enabled the extreme right 
and the extreme left, the National Socialists and the Communists, finally 
to dominate the political scene. 

The principal third party, which alone could form a necessary counter- 
balance to this centralization of political power by holding the extremists 
in check, was the Social Democratic Party. But this party had become less 
and less militant after the 1890s, and its gradualist policy at the time of 
the revolution of 1918 had led to the defection of the more radical elements. 
The Russian Revolution of 1917 served to drive the Social Democrats and 
the bourgeois parties closer together for fear of the common enemy, Com- 
munism, whose prestige was now so greatly enhanced. The middle party 
thus became a party of compromise, content to allow socialization to remain 
an “ultimate objective,” and therefore tended to wither, its members 


12 Stolper, op. cit., p. 117. 
13 Brunet, op. cit., pp. 69-72. 
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gravitating to the more virile parties of the two extremes. The growth of 
the white collar class in the twenties caused the relative strength of the 
Social Democrats to decline, for this class as a whole failed to identify itself 
as a part of the proletariat. Especially after the onset of very hard times 
in 1929, the party suffered large losses. 

Centralization in industry, always encouraged, increased greatly after 
the war, aided first by inflation and then by the huge influx of foreign loans 
and the general boom of the period following the introduction of the Dawes 
Plan in 1924. Particularly did vertical combinations or trusts such as the 
Allgemeine Elektrizitatsgesellschaft and the Vereinigte Stahlwerke benefit 
by the lush opportunities which the period afforded. In general, the postwar 
situation in which Germany found herself, stripped of about 15 per cent of 
her productive capacity** but more dependent than ever on exportation of 
industrial products, forced what was known as “rationalization,” a con- 
certed movement for maximum productive efficiency that included a maxi- 
mum of centralization. 

A similar movement affected the economic classes. The middle classes, 
as individuals and as a collective entity, were the worst hit by the aftermath 
of the war. The members of the middle classes tended to sink to the level 
of the proletariat, even though frequently the persons whose economic 
status was thus depressed did not psychologically accept their new status 
but rather cast their lot with the bourgeoisie—a fateful development, for 
thus was created the greater part of the mass of desperate malcontents to 
whom the National Socialist propaganda successfully appealed. The rela- 
tive position of the middle classes had deteriorated somewhat during the 
war, as indeed the general trend in modern society is unfavorable to these 
groups. But the runaway inflation and subsequent stabilization of the mark 
at 1 for 1,000,000,000,000 on November 15, 1923 proved disastrous for 
them. It has been calculated that in 1924 the middle classes retained only 
10 per cent of their prewar capital;*® and the events of the years thereafter 
caused their position to deteriorate even further. The catastrophic political 
and cultural implications of this trend can hardly be overstated; for the 
struggling democracy was thus robbed at one stroke of that human resource 
on which the operation of the democratic principle is based. The declassed 
petite bourgeoisie, as already mentioned, gravitated to the right politically, 
leaving a vacuum in the middle, and ultimately became the nucleus of the 
fascist party, the National Socialists. 

A further instance of a centripetal force in postwar Germany was 
nationalism. The war itself had tended to promote this unifying sentiment, 
voluntarily by propaganda devices of various sorts and involuntarily 
through the common sufferings of combatants and noncombatants in this, 
the first total war. Much more, however, were the loss of the war and the 


14 Angell, op. cit., p. 14. 
15 Kosok, op. cit., p. 39. 
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sequel of a Draconian peace responsible for a renewed growth of nationalism 
to the point of chauvinism. The end of the war found public opinion in 
Germany decidedly war-weary and willing to break with all militaristic 
nationalism; but this sentiment could not possibly have withstood indefi- 
nitely the barrage of injury and insult which, inspired by the war psychosis, 
directly followed. 

But although ressentiment against the Versailles Treaty and the pariah 
status of Germany was a powerful unifying factor, the central government, 
because of its pacifist policy, was unable to profit by it. The ressentument, 
a political gold mine, was extensively utilized by the powerful rightist 
section of the opposition and was undiminished in importance in 1933 and 
thereafter. Having systematically to ignore what was perhaps the most 
salient postwar psychological factor was indeed a heavy handicap for the 
government and helped keep it out of touch with the people. The govern- 
ment was forced to allow this reservoir of unifying sentiment created by 
its enemies abroad to be exploited by its enemies at home and to be si- 
phoned off in other directions as well, such as the promotion of cultural 
relations with Germans abroad and the like. 

Thus there was scarcely a feature of German life unaffected by these 
centripetal tendencies such as centralization and amalgamation. However, 
opposed to them stood even stronger centrifugal tendencies, some of which 
were implicit in those factors already described. The growihg centralization 
of political power in the parties of the extreme right and the extreme left, 
and the related phenomenon of the atrophy of the middle classes, were 
centrifugal forces from the point of view of the whole, causing German 
society to form two hostile camps lacking a common ground. 

Von Wiese and Becker point out*® that the coexistence of a large num- 
ber of competing factions, particularly if the number of distinct categories 
is large and the categories overlap with respect to membership, tends to 
act as a cohesive force in society. Thus, a simultaneous but overlapping 
division of a society along religious, economic, regional, and other lines 
tends to dissipate and equalize tensions and thus hold the society together. 
But if the number of factions is progressively decreased, short of being 
reduced to one, antagonism is progressively increased. The worst number 
of factions is the number two. To a large extent, German postwar history 
is a record of such a fateful simplification of tensions. 

In the religious-racial sphere, the great growth of anti-Semitism is a 
conspicuous and tragic example of the virulence of such a two-way division. 
The hostility toward Jews, never absent among reactionary and ignorant 
elements, had formerly been mitigated somewhat by the Protestant-Cath- 
olic Kulturkampf as well as by the general absence of crisis in Wilhelmine 
Germany. It had experienced a lull during the World War because of the 


16 Leopold von Wiese and Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York 
and London, 1932), p. 279. 
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wholehearted participation of Jews, particularly in the war against Czarist 
Russia. After the war, Protestants and Catholics, no longer in serious con- 
flict with each other, living in a state of chronic crisis and tension, united 
in their hostility to the remaining religious group in Germany, the 1,000,000 
Jews, who, as an ideal collective scapegoat, became the indirect victims of 
all the intensified nationalism and unofficial nationalistic propaganda, and 
of all antirepublican propaganda as well. 


The geographical conflict also became more intensified. Formerly the 
north-south conflict had to some extent been neutralized by a competing 
east-west conflict. These divisions, historical and traditional, persisted 
into modern times because of the economic content they had or had ac- 
quired. Before the war, eastern Germany formed the political basis of 
Prussia and hence of Germany; after the war, leadership passed to heavy 
industry, that is, geographically speaking, western Germany. Politically, 
moreover, the industrialists and the eastern agrarians found it necessary, as 
together forming the economic basis of the right, to coalesce into a united 
front vis-a-vis the left. 


As the east-west, or feudal-capitalist, conflict became less real, the 
north-south axis of conflict gathered up in itself the total geographically 
oriented antagonism in a concentrated form. With difficulty was the 
separatist movement in Bavaria prevented from resulting in downright 
secession. Kurt Eisner played upon separatist sentiment; Miinchen was 
the center of the Kapp and Hitler revolts; the Bavarian rightists were 
responsible for many political assassinations such as that of Erzberger, one 
of the signers of the Armistice and Peace Treaty and the author of resented 
tax reforms. As is well known, these conflicts were not only encouraged 
but in some cases initiated and manipulated by France through her agents.*” 
But while separatist movements in the Rhineland perished for lack of 
popular support, those in Bavaria were solidly based in traditional anti- 
Prussian sentiment, revived and reinforced by antagonism to the liberal- 
socialistic policies of the government in Berlin. 

A further factor making for disunity was the unfortunate lack of good 
leadership. With the possible exception of Stresemann, who died too soon 
(1929), the period of the republic lacked a strong leader in whom the cen- 
tralizing tendencies already noted would have had to culminate, and whose 
strong personality would have counteracted the centrifugal forces at work. 


A large republic stands in greater need of a strong leader than does 
any other form of government, for, deriving its power legally from the con- 
sent of the governed, it has by nature the most abstract basis of cohesion 
and therefore in practice needs a strong man to counteract the abstractness. 
In fact, it is part of the function of the democratic leader to create by the 
force of his personality that very public opinion on which his position 


17 Halperin, op. cit., pp. 250, 259, 267 ff. 
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rests.'* How much more was this the case in postwar Germany, unaccus- 
tomed to popular self-rule, without international position, politically frus- 
trated, in a constant state of economic and social crisis, torn by internal 
dissension! Unfortunately, the sudden shift from monarchy to republic made 
a lack of suitably trained leaders almost inevitable; and to this circum- 
stance must be added the difficulty of the situation, which would have taxed 
the powers of the most extraordinary leader and statesman. 

The multiplicity of political parties made the marshaling of support 
al a positive legislative program difficult, and was thus another disuniting 
actor. 

The main political parties of the republic were seven in number, each 
representing the interests of a particular section of the population. 

The Social Democratic Party (Sozialdemokratische Partet Deutschlands) 
traditionally served the proletariat, though it became less and less militant, 
particularly during and after the war, as did also the free trade unions 
(Freie Gewerkschaften) with which the party was intimately associated. 
Its strength fluctuated around 35 per cent of the votes cast until 1929, after 
which it declined. 

The Democrats (Demokratische Partei Deutschlands, after 1930 re- 
named the Staatspartei) represented the liberal intellectuals, together with 
the great mass of the old middle class of small independent businessmen, 
small farmers, and many members of the professions. In 1919 this party 
polled over 18 per cent of the votes, but it sank to less than half in the 
following year. Thereafter it dwindled steadily, until by 1932 it had only 
two representatives in the Reichstag. 

The Center party (Zentrum) was formed to protect Catholic interests, 
so that as a clerical party it had the flexibility to join coalitions of both left 
and right, a great tactical advantage. It was on the whole a middle class 
party, and in 1932 (with its offshoot, the Bavarian People’s Party) polled 
15 per cent. 

The Populists (Deutsche Volkspartei), formerly the National Liberals, 
were traditionally the party of big business, but they suffered greatly 
through the revolution and during the republic. In 1919 the left wing de- 
serted to the Democrats, so that the party dropped from 13.6 per cent of 
the votes in 1912 to 4.4 per cent in 1919. By 1932 it was reduced to 1 per 
cent. 

The Nationalists (Deutschnationale Volkspartei) were the postwar 
heirs of the earlier Conservative party and so represented the conservative 
and reactionary forces, especially the landed aristocracy. The Nationalists 
too lost power during the republic. In 1924 (with its affiliated organization, 
the Bund deutscher Landwirte) this party polled 22.1 per cent of the 
votes but lost over half of its adherents by 1930, in which year it received 
10 per cent. 


18 James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York, 1921), II, 552 ff. 
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The losses of these five parties were the gains of the two radical ex- 
tremes. The National Socialists (Nationalsoztalistische deutsche Arbeiter- 
partet, N.S.D.A.P.) absorbed the losses of the right and to some extent 
those of the left as well, to become the chief party of the grande bour- 
geoisie, though recruiting its voting strength mainly from the disaffected 
and dispossessed middle classes of town and country. Formed in 1923 and 
rapidly growing after the world economic crash of 1929, it gained approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the votes cast in July, 1932; this represented 14,000,000 
votes and 230 Reichstag seats. In November of the same year it tem- 
porarily sank to 12,000,000 votes or approximately 36 per cent of the total. 


The Communist Party (Kommumnistische Partei Deutschlands), repre- 
senting the proletariat in an international sense, made a less spectacular 
growth. Formed in December, 1918, it rose to 4,000,000 votes (approxi- 
mately 12 per cent) in May, 1924, sinking by about 1,000,000 votes in the 
rightist landslide of November of the same year to poll 9 per cent. There- 
after the party revived and by 1930 rose to 4,500,000 votes (13 per cent) 
and by November, 1932, to 6,000,000 (17 per cent). 


The remaining minority parties (35 in 1926) represented a negligible 
proportion of the electorate or of the Reichstag. A great variety of parties, 
already characteristic of the prewar Reich, did not necessarily constitute a 
dangerous situation. However, during the republic, when responsibility so 
greatly increased, it was dangerous and led to the precarious system of 
coalition governments typical of the period in Germany as also in France. 
The system of proportional representation, whereby each 60,000 votes 
cast anywhere elected one delegate to the Reichstag, had the result of 
loosening the hold of the old major parties on their followers by deflecting 
the voters’ attention from the main issues. For example, in the Reichstag 
elections of September, 1930, fifteen parties elected just one or a few more 
representatives each. It was democracy with a vengeance. 


In view of public conditions thus briefly outlined, it is hardly surprising 
that Kastner paints a gloomy picture. But to what purpose did he paint it? 
With what intent? The state is roughly defined as organized society. But the 
German state, the Weimar Republic, was utterly disorganized, its structure 
barely more than a fagade, its democratic processes hollow pretenses. The 
system in which the individual could vitally function did not exist; the 
system which did exist was meaningless. This is how many thinking 
Germans saw it, to whose somber reflections Kastner gives voice. It is 
clearly not the sense of his critique that the evils he attacks are but tem- 
porary aberrations which may be legislatively eliminated piecemeal, but 
rather that they are all symptoms of a general decay of middle-class 
civilization. Of this decay Germany, by virtue of its accelerated development, 
was the leading example. What Kastner criticizes is therefore the entire 
cultural situation, not this or that abuse or “flaw,” and he tries to suggest 
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rests..* How much more was this the case in postwar Germany,. unaccus- 
tomed to popular self-rule, without international position, politically frus- 
trated, in a constant state of economic and social crisis, torn by internal 
dissension! Unfortunately, the sudden shift from monarchy to republic made 
a lack of suitably trained leaders almost inevitable; and to this circum- 
stance must be added the difficulty of the situation, which would have taxed 
the powers of the most extraordinary leader and statesman. 

The multiplicity of political parties made the marshaling of support 
for a positive legislative program difficult, and was thus another disuniting 
factor. 

The main political parties of the republic were seven in number, each 
representing the interests of a particular section of the population. 

The Social Democratic Party (Sozialdemokratische Parte Deutschlands) 
traditionally served the proletariat, though it became less and less militant, 
particularly during and after the war, as did also the free trade unions 
(Freie Gewerkschaften) with which the party was intimately associated. 
Its strength fluctuated around 35 per cent of the votes cast until 1929, after 
which it declined. 

The Democrats (Demokratische Partei Deutschlands, after 1930 re- 
named the Staatspartei) represented the liberal intellectuals, together with 
the great mass of the old middle class of small independent businessmen, 
small farmers, and many members of the professions. In 1919 this party 
polled over 18 per cent of the votes, but it sank to less than half in the 
following year. Thereafter it dwindled steadily, until by 1932 it had only 
two representatives in the Reichstag. 

The Center party (Zentrum) was formed to protect Catholic interests, 
so that as a clerical party it had the flexibility to join coalitions of both left 
and right, a great tactical advantage. It was on the whole a middle class 
party, and in 1932 (with its offshoot, the Bavarian People’s Party) polled 
15 per cent. 

The Populists (Deutsche Volkspartei), formerly the National Liberals, 
were traditionally the party of big business, but they suffered greatly 
through the revolution and during the republic. In 1919 the left wing de- 
serted to the Democrats, so that the party dropped from 13.6 per cent of 
the votes in 1912 to 4.4 per cent in 1919. By 1932 it was reduced to 1 per 
cent. 

The Nationalists (Deutschnationale Volkspartei) were the postwar 
heirs of the earlier Conservative party and so represented the conservative 
and reactionary forces, especially the landed aristocracy. The Nationalists 
too lost power during the republic. In 1924 (with its affiliated organization, 
the Bund deutscher Landwirte) this party polled 22.1 per cent of the 
votes but lost over half of its adherents by 1930, in which year it received 
10 per cent. 
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The losses of these five parties were the gains of the two radical ex- 
tremes. The National Socialists (Nationalsoztalistische deutsche Arbeiter- 
partet, N.S.D.A.P.) absorbed the losses of the right and to some extent 
those of the left as well, to become the chief party of the grande bour- 
geoisie, though recruiting its voting strength mainly from the disaffected 
and dispossessed middle classes of town and country. Formed in 1923 and 
rapidly growing after the world economic crash of 1929, it gained approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the votes cast in July, 1932; this represented 14,000,000 
votes and 230 Reichstag seats. In November of the same year it tem- 
porarily sank to 12,000,000 votes or approximately 36 per cent of the total. 


The Communist Party (Kommumnistische Partei Deutschlands), repre- 
senting the proletariat in an international sense, made a less spectacular 
growth. Formed in December, 1918, it rose to 4,000,000 votes (approxi- 
mately 12 per cent) in May, 1924, sinking by about 1,000,000 votes in the 
rightist landslide of November of the same year to poll 9 per cent. There- 
after the party revived and by 1930 rose to 4,500,000 votes (13 per cent) 
and by November, 1932, to 6,000,000 (17 per cent). 


The remaining minority parties (35 in 1926) represented a negligible 
proportion of the electorate or of the Reichstag. A great variety of parties, 
already characteristic of the prewar Reich, did not necessarily constitute a 
dangerous situation. However, during the republic, when responsibility ‘so 
greatly increased, it was dangerous and led to the precarious system of 
coalition governments typical of the period in Germany as also in France. 
The system of proportional representation, whereby each 60,000 votes 
cast anywhere elected one delegate to the Reichstag, had the result of 
loosening the hold of the old major parties on their followers by deflecting 
the voters’ attention from the main issues. For example, in the Reichstag 
elections of September, 1930, fifteen parties elected just one or a few more 
representatives each. It was democracy with a vengeance. 


In view of public conditions thus briefly outlined, it is hardly surprising 
that Kastner paints a gloomy picture. But to what purpose did he paint it? 
With what intent? The state is roughly defined as organized society. But the 
German state, the Weimar Republic, was utterly disorganized, its structure 
barely more than a fagade, its democratic processes hollow pretenses. The 
system in which the individual could vitally function did not exist; the 
system which did exist was meaningless. This is how many thinking 
Germans saw it, to whose somber reflections Kastner gives voice. It is 
clearly not the sense of his critique that the evils he attacks are but tem- 
porary aberrations which may be legislatively eliminated piecemeal, but 
rather that they are all symptoms of a general decay of middle-class 
civilization. Of this decay Germany, by virtue of its accelerated development, 
was the leading example. What Kastner criticizes is therefore the entire 
cultural sttuation, not this or that abuse or “flaw,” and he tries to suggest 
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an approach whereby middle-class society may be revitalized by a regenera- 
tion from within. 


But what form was this regeneration to take? Advocating a political 
solution was out of the question for Kastner, for it would have driven him 
into the camp of the fascists or Communists, either of which parties was 
threatening, by doctrine and by tactics, the intrinsic human values in which 
he believed. But neither was a purely economic solution possible or feasible 
in view of all the international factors and forces involved. If any reform was 
to be attempted it had to begin with an appeal to society, i.e. to the indi- 
viduals who make up society and in whom ultimate responsibility is vested. 


Animated by this deep existentialist conviction, Kastner lays bare 
ruthlessly and with great precision the real situation of society and tries at 
every turn—by ridicule and every other device at his command—to incul- 
cate in his readers a like attitude of personal “involvement.” A characteristic 
example of this challenge is found in the words of his character Malmy, an 


economist, who sketches the economic situation of Germany and the world 
in drastic detail but continues: 


“Wir gehen an der seelischen Bequemlichkeit aller Beteiligten 
zugrunde. Wir wollen, daB es sich andert, aber wir wollen nicht, 
daB wir uns andern. Wozu sind die andern da? denkt jeder und 
wiegt sich im Schaukelstuhl. . . . Der Blutkreislauf ist vergiftet 
... und wir begniigen uns damit, auf jede Stelle der Erdoberflache, 
auf def sich Entztindungen zeigen, ein Pflaster zu kleben. Kann 
man so eine Blutvergiftung heilen? Man kann es nicht. Der Patient 
geht eines Tages, tiber und iiber mit Pflastern bepflastert, kaputt! 
... Wir gehen an der Tragheit unserer Herzen zugrunde. Ich bin 
ein Wirtschaftler und erklare Ihnen: Die Gegenwartskrise ohne eine 


vorherige Erneuerung des Geistes Skonomisch lésen zu wollen, ist 
Quacksalbereil’”2* 


19 Fabian, pp. 44 f. (“We are perishing because of the spiritual ease of all 
concerned. We want things to change but we don’t want a change in ourselves. 
‘What are the others there for?’ everyone thinks, and rocks in his rocking chair. 
. .« The blood stream is poisoned . . . and we are content to paste a plaster on 
each place on the world’s surface where sores appear. Can you cure blood poisoning 
in that way? You cannot. The patient will one day, covered from head to toe with 
plasters, collapse! ... We are perishing because of the laziness of our hearts. I am an 
economist and I tell you: To attempt to end the crisis of this age by economic 
means without a prior renewal of the spirit, is quackery!”) 


CHAPTER III 
THE POLITICAL SCENE 


It is of course impossible to maintain a rigid separation between the 
social, political, and economic aspects of Kastner’s portrait of society. Not 
only are the categories themselves related to each other as aspects of the 
same historical complex, but in practice realities of the three descriptions 
interlock even more than might be anticipated on theoretical grounds. This 
will become particularly conspicuous when, in a later chapter, we have to 
operate with categories primarily social in their derivation and connotations. 
But to maintain a strict distinction even between political and economic 
matters is in some instances more difficult still: shall one, for example, call 
socialism, capitalism, and communism political or economic concepts? The 
elementary distinction has‘ not outlived its usefulness, however, for one 
could not speak at all of government’s “entering,” “influencing,” or even 
“merging with” the economic sphere unless one conceived of politics as 
being essentially distinct from economics. Moreover, clear-cut cases are far 
from lacking; one will without hesitation refer to an election as a political 
matter, however greatly economic factors are reflected in party constitu- 
encies, programs, or policies. 

Little agreement exists with regard to the nature or importance of the 
political criticism which is involved in Kastner’s writings. According to 
Hofrichter, “there is no mention of politics” in Kastner’s writings. If this 
were true, it would be surprising in view of the fact that Kastner as a 
journalist was professionally concerned with political commentary. However, 
one need only refer to such poems as “Jahrgang 1899” (HT), “Die Tret- 
mithle’ (HT), “Kennst du das Land, wo die Kanonen blithen?” (HT), 
“Lob der Volksvertreter” (LiS), “Die deutsche Einheitspartei” (GzS), or 
to certain passages in Fabien,? in order to understand that much of Kastner 
is intensely political. Hofrichter is not alone, however, in fixing her attention 
on the social aspect of Kastner to the exclusion of any other point of view; 
one finds a similar onesidedness in the comments of Hans Fallada* and 
several others. At the opposite extreme are found such critics as Fritz 
Diettrich,* who are sensitive only to the political animus which they con- 
ceive to be embodied in Kastner’s works and according to whom all of these 
writings issue forth directly or indirectly into political agitation; for if we 
are to trust Diettrich, Kastner’s poems are merely a subtle form of Com- 
munist propaganda. Kindermann too speaks of Kastner’s poems as con- 
sciously following a party line, the reference being apparently to the line 
of the Communist Party; and in the Communist camp itself there is 


Op. cit., p. 175. 
E.g., pp. 31-49, 81-88, 105 ff., et passim. 
Op. cit. 


Fritz Diettrich, “Lyrik 1928-29,” Die Literatur, XXXII (1929-1930), 26 €f. 
Das literarische Antlitz der Gegenwart, pp. 61 £. 
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evident a disposition to regard Kastner as an ally,* with what justification, 
remains to be seen. 

We can make short shrift of these extreme views. That politics should 
not figure at all is of course out of the question, and such a statement or 
inference can only result from a strange oversight. Equally impossible to 
maintain is the idea that the political aspect dominates the whole, or that 
Kastner’s writings have primarily a political slant. Where this idea is 
stated, it takes the form that a Communist animus is attributed to Kastner; 
however, evidence in support of the idea is not advanced, nor does a patient 
search reveal such evidence. Genschmer has already satisfactorily disposed 
of this question, coming to the conclusion that Kastner is not in any positive 
sense a “leftist,” i.e. not in any way a Marxist.’ Kastner’s political stand- 
point is in fact a mild liberalism, the objectives of which, as stated by his 
character Labude, amount to a modified or restrained capitalism on the 
Swiss model.* In the section of Piinktchen und Anton entitled “Von der 
Armut”® we find Kastner’s reformist hopes expressed as fully as anywhere 
else: capitalists are to remain capitalists but must learn compassion and 
moderation, else they will bring disaster, i.e. violent retaliation, upon them- 
selves. Kastner’s views as revealed in such poems as “Ansprache an Mil- 
lionare” (MgA) are no different, but are merely expressed in a more belli- 
gerent or vehement manner. Apparently this belligerent manner, rather 
than anything about the content of Kastner’s political views, is responsible 
for misapprehensions concerning the degree of his radicalism.?° 


It is clear that most of the poems are intended as social criticism and 
that it would be an idle exercise of ingenuity to construe them otherwise. 
Such poems as “Chor der Frauleins’ (HT), “Ein Baum laft_ grii- 
Ben” (HT), “Wiegenlied” (HT), and so forth—in other words, the bulk 
of the poems—have no remote connection with a political critique. They 
deal with human beings, not with institutions. But interspersed with them 
are found poems of an indubitably political nature, such as those already 
mentioned. To put poems of the one class into a relationship to poems of 
the other, save to some extent on stylistic grounds, is impossible regardless 
of their common background in the actual situation. The like is true of 
Fabian; the political and the social commentary are distinct and are not 
related to each other. Saint Jean’s contention that Kastner intends through- 
out Fabian to demonstrate the Germans’ incapacity for self-government is 
farfetched.* To be sure, the mood which this book attributes to the German 
public—a mood compounded of defeatism, fatalism, pessimism, nihilism, 


6 E.g. Roch, op. cit. 
7 Op. cit., pp. 392 f. 
8 Fabian, pp. 105 f. 
9 Punktchen und Anton, pp. 69 f. 
10 A politico-economic credo to which Kistner would subscribe is set forth 
in Wilhelm Répke, op. cis. 
11 Op. cit., pp. 494 f. 
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and the like—is, as Saint Jean says, not the mood which is ideally demanded 
of the democratic public;?* but there is no indication that Kastner means 
his criticism of the public mood to be understood in a political sense, whether 
in the way implied by Saint Jean, or as though advocating a violent over- 
throw of the existing society, or otherwise. 


Of more importance than the obvious propaganda value of Kastner’s 
political commentary as such is the value of the latter as a naive document 
of the then-existing political situation. This is not said in a spirit of dispar- 
agement, for a literary form seems hardly the place for legalistic suggestions, 
and moreover the thought that the social evils Kastner deplores must or 
can be eliminated by political action is precisely not Kastner’s but merely 
represents an alien point of view introduced by some commentators. It is 
therefore difficult to understand the attitude of Genschmer in severely criti- 
cizing the poems and Fabian because they do not add up to a concrete 
program for such action.** 


Kastner’s political commentary, restricted as it is to a naive document, 
takes almost no account of other than the domestic political situation, in 
spite of the fact that to a large extent domestic politics were actually 
dominated from without. In view of Ka4stner’s antimilitaristic and antire- 
actionary attitude, it appears also that he would in any event have been 
restrained from touching on reparations, the Versailles Treaty, and similar 
matters, for to dwell on these would inevitably have played into the hands 
of the very circles he opposed. With unimportant exceptions such as the 
disparaging reference to the League of Nations in the poem “Gru aus den 
Bergen” (LiS), international political factors do not figure. 


The crystallization of the German political situation into the two op- 
posing camps of the militant right and militant left has been discussed. 
To the militant totalitarian parties of both extremes Kistner expresses his 
opposition; he pictures both as advancing upon the body politic with axes 
in their hands, ready to cure the patient by decapitating him.** The figure 
of speech is violent but apt, for it represents the body politic as losing its 
head and its life in that sequence; Kastner in general deplores the growing 
tendency to supplant reasonable discussion by fanaticism and violence.** 
With the fascist group he has of course no sympathy whatever. He sym- 
pathizes with the Communist objective, which he conceives to be social 
justice;?* nevertheless, he considers-that this objective can never be attained 
by revolutionary techniques, and furthermore he is of the opinion that the 


12 James Bryce, vé cit., develops at great length an exposition of the ideal 
democratic public, all of which runs exactly counter to the picture Kastner gives 
of the public in Germany. 
Op. cit., p. 393. 
14 Fabian, p. 46. 
15 Ibid., pp. 85 f. 
16 Ibid., p. 87. 
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entre Communist program is irrelevant to the ideal, of the good society*” 
and impractical." 

Coupled with Kastner’s attitude of mild liberalism we find its natural 
concomitant, abstract approval of democratic procedures; it will be remem- 
bered that as a journalist he was always associated with newspapers such 
as the Letpxiger Tageblati,* the Neue Leipziger Zeitung, Vossische Zeitung, 
etc., all known for their support of democratic institutions. In keeping with 
this basic orientation, Kastner in some poems finds fault with the German 
public for attitudes antagonistic to the functioning of democracy. This is 
particularly true in Herz auf Taille. In the poems “Hymnus an die Zeit,” 
“Die Tretmithle,” “Kennst du das Land, wo die Kanonen blithen?” and 
“Knigge fiir Unbemittelte,” all from this volume, he strenuously attacks the 
public for its complaisant attitude, its disposition to accept authority from 
above rather than to consider itself as the source from which authority 
emanates. The like is true of “Lob der Volksvertreter” (LiS), “Helden in 
Pantoffeln” (LiS), “Die andere Moglichkeit” (MgA), “Was auch geschieht” 
(GS), and “Marschliedchen” (GzS). These poems all appear to be meant 
politically. To extend the list by the inclusion of other poems descriptive of 
the public mood, even where the mood or attitude described is not ideally 
conducive to democracy, is inadmissible, for only those poems are relevant 
here which have about them the character of an intentional attack. 


In a grotesque scene in Fabian,° Kastner criticizes the newspapers for 
not fulfilling properly their mission of maintaining a well-informed electorate 
and guiding public opinion conscientiously. Here he introduces the political 
editor Miinzer and the financial editor Malmy as two irresponsible figures 
who adhere to a pro-administration policy in their editing and editorial 
writing even though they know better. Miinzer*! is represented as paring 
and doctoring the transcript of a speech by the Reichskanzler (Brining) 
in such a way as to make its fatuity as inconspicuous as possible. He refrains 
from any editorial comment, favorable or unfavorable, for he has directions 
from the owners of the newspaper not to attack the administration. Other 
and even less ethical editors in his position would, Miinzer implies, write in 
favor of the administration; he, however, merely suppresses unfavorable 
comments. Malmy, the financial editor, is no better. He is of the opinion— 
justifiably, Kastner believes—that the entire economy is perched precari- 
ously on the brink of ruin, but to his readers he paints a rosy picture. For 
all this the public is made partly to blame, however; the majority of citizens, 
according to Kastner, are politically indolent, slow, and sluggish. 


17 Ibid, pp. 87, 293 f. 
18 “Kleine Rectenaiigabe (GS 
. a Cf. Johannes Hohlfeld, Geschichte des Deutschen Reiches (Leipzig, 1924), 


20 Fabian, pp. 31-49. 


21 Perhaps based on the word Falschminzer, a counterfeiter. Cf., for alle- 


gorical names in Kastner, p. 28, n. 56, above. 
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To what extent this entire episode, even after due allowance is made 
for the grotesque style in which it is conceived and executed, accurately 
records the real situation is problematical. Practically all newspapers, in 
Germany as elsewhere, reflect not only in their editorial articles but also in 
their presentation of the news some more or less easily perceptible political 
“line”; consequently Kastner’s charge that news directly or indirectly 
political in nature is colored in the transmission is true in general and true 
for Germany. This does not, of course, necessarily imply irresponsibility. 
No data are available to substantiate the charge that the German press as 
a whole is adequately characterized by Kastner’s caricature of an irrespon- 
sible “circus.” On the contrary, Germany at that time was noted for an 
unusually large number of outstanding and even illustrious newspapers, with 
long records of conscientious public service. The epithet “irresponsible” may 
with justice be applied to that large, reactionary section of the press dom- 
inated by Alfred Hugenberg, the Nationalist leader;?* but these newspapers 
were consistently hostile to Briining and consequently cannot be identified 
as the object of Kastner’s strictures. 


The accompanying charge that the public was politically indolent 
agrees with some expert opinion.” It was even proposed in some quarters 
to make voting compulsory in order to “get out the vote.” However, the 
charge of public indolence is heard in every democracy and does not appear 
to have been applicable to pre-Hitler Germany to any unusual degree. On 
the contrary, one gains rather a picture of a politically overagitated public, 
not only from historians of the period but from several other passages by 
Kastner himself.?4 : 


Support of Heinrich Briining, whom Kastner here so bitterly satirizes, 
was indeed an act of irresponsibility from the point of view of an ideal 
democratic government, for under Briining, who served as chancellor from 
the death of Stresemann in 1929 until his own deposition by President von 
Hindenburg in May of 1932, Article 48 of the constitution was subverted to 
create the legal basis for a virtual dictatorship. However, Briining, himself 
a believer in democratic methods, was merely carrying out instructions from 
Hindenburg. Reputedly a “front man” for General von Schleicher, the real 
power behind the throne, Briining had the thankless task of maintaining 
some sort of control over political and economic conditions of great difficulty. 
His régime does in fact mark the end of democratic government in Germany; 
but this was only partly his fault, if at all. A much greater share of the 
blame for the collapse of democracy in Germany falls on the unruly, irre- 


22 Halperin, op. cit,. p. 293. ante 
23 Kraus, of. cit., pp. 144 f. The criticism is based on the percentage of quali- 
fied voters serially using the ballot. But according to the statistics cited by Kraus, 
the average turnout of voters for Reichstag elections was 77% from 1919 uatil 
1925, 83% in 1930, and 86.2% in 1932. Any one of these figures would represent 
a miracle of political interest in this country. 
4 E.g. Fabian, pp. 87 f. 
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sponsible Reichstag. Finally, the implication that Bruning was stupid is 
very far from the truth.* 

In spite of his abstract approval of jenoaane: institutions, Kastner 
is severely critical of the concrete working of these institutions. In the poem 
“Lob der Volksvertreter” (LiS), he expresses an attitude of contempt for 
the members of the Reichstag collectively. According to this poem, these 
legislative representatives are not only incompetent windbags hut also 
negligent, self-seeking, and contemptuous of the electorate. The poem is of 
interest in that it gives expression to a common attitude of contempt for 
the existing Reichstag, an attitude which alone makes comprehensible the 
highhanded manner in which Brining and his successors, von Papen and 
Hitler, made a farce of this body and democratic institutions generally. 


Even by the time of this poem, 1929, the Reichstag had fallen into dis- 
repute.?® 


As mentioned previously, German liberals, like liberals everywhere, 
were traditionally opposed to federalism. Even after the partial victory of 
the principle of unification which the Weimar Constitution represented, the 
states’ rights doctrine still survived, as has been seen particularly in the 
separatism of Bavaria. In the poem “Inschrift auf einem sachsisch-preufi- 
schen Grenzstein” (GzS), Kastner laments the existence of such interna] 
political boundaries as had survived into the time of the Republic, in that 
he likens a stone marking the boundary between his native state of Saxony 
and his adopted state of Prussia to a tombstone. 


The existence of numerous splinter parties, which dissipated the politi- 
cal power of the electorate and made for a confusing ballot and an unwieldy 
legislative body, was widely regarded as one of the greatest weaknesses of 
parliamentary government in Germany. In the poem “Die deutsche Einheits- 
partei” (GzS), Kastner satirizes the political disunity of the German 
electorate, at the same time by oblique implication ridiculing the platform 
and methods of the rising National Socialist party which promised every- 
thing to everybody. 

The turbulent political situation in pre-Hitler Germany cried aloud, to 
be sure, for a strong leader, who alone could have saved the day for democ- 
racy. It is one of the most tragic facts of modern history, although perhaps 
inevitable, that when this colorful, dominant personality finally emerged, 
armed with all the tricks and wiles of an ultra-leftist demagogue, he came 
from the extreme right as the mortal enemy of the Republic. This anti- 
christ had already substantially captured absolute leadership by 1932, the 
time of the bizarre poem “Das Fihrerproblem, genetisch betrachtet” (GzS), 
which blames the Lord for neglecting to create a true German leader when, 
in Genesis, He created the modern world. A similar complaint is found in 
the earlier poem, “Die Zeit fahrt Auto” (HT). 


25 Halperin, op. cit., pp. 410 ff. 
26 Kraus, op. cit., pp. 143 ff. 
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The collapse of German democracy, although dramatically signalized 
by the victory of Adolf Hitler in January of 1933, was in reality not so 
sudden. In 1931 Kastner already speaks of the political status quo as a dic- 
tatorship, alluding to Briining’s suspension of normal parliamentary pro- 
cedure. At that time Kastner regarded the dictatorship as an impossible 
“attempt to perpetuate untenable conditions” and predicted that events 
“would soon enough punish those making the attempt”; this apparently is 
another instance in which Kastner holds up the prospect of Communist 
retaliation as a threat to ossified big capitalism.?" 

Frequently Kastner expresses his violent opposition to militarism, in 
poems which testify to the prevalence of that militaristic sentiment which 
they oppose so strenuously; thereby Kastner takes that stand which, more 
than any other, served to unite what was loosely called “the left.” That a 
militaristic sentiment, as a ready outlet for German resentment against the 
ill treatment and humiliation of the country at the hands of its enemies 
abroad, was in the ascendant, has already been remarked; and the political 
success of the “right” was due in great part to the fact that this faction 
skillfully and ruthlessly exploited this attitude which the “left” refused or 
was unable to turn to its purposes. 

Repeatedly Kastner uses World War I as an object lesson against war 
and militarism. In the poem “Stimmen aus dem Massengrab” (HT), the 
fallen of the first World War are heard on Totensonntag, the German Me- 
morial Day coming in late November, vainly trying to call a warning to the 
living. The latter are pictured as standing stupidly about the mass grave, 
their brains bemused by the religious apparatus whereby the day is com- 
memorated and whereby its true meaning is, according to Kastner, cunning- 
ly hidden. In another powerful poem, “Verdun, viele Jahre spater” (GzS), 
the survivors of the war are again reminded of the lesson they should have 
learned but have not. On the battlefields of Verdun, now restored to farming 
land, erosion constantly brings bones and other relics—“helmets and skulls, 
shanks and shoes”—to the surface as the mute voices of the dead who, like 
their brothers of “Stimmen aus dem Massengrab,” know no rest because they 
died in vain; those who fought “the war to end all wars” now shake flesh- 
less fists at future victims. In “Brief an meinen Sohn” (GzS), Kastner uses 
a similar situation; he would take his son, if he had one, to Vaux and Ypres 
and let him behold the “sea of white crosses” there. If reason alone does 
not suggest to the boy the lesson these crosses teach, if the boy is, like all 
the rest, too benighted to understand, then he is not a worthy son. To 
threaten people with past events is of course notoriously futile; and so in 
“Das letzte Kapitel” (MgA) Kastner threatens them with the future as 
well. Here he describes the end of man’s life on this planet, the year being 
2003. By this time a world government has been established to preserve 
peace, and has finally come to the conclusion that this objective can only 


27 Fabian, p. 86. 
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be accomplished by exterminating mankind. Through poison gas and bac- 
teria carried by swarms of airplanes, the death sentence is scientifically car- 
ried out, and the dead planet, “now completely at peace, rolls on in its well- 
known elliptical course.” 

Likewise in “Marschliedchen” (GzS) Kastner appeals to his readers to 
think instead of reveling in the exaltation of warlike parades, to “use their 
brains instead of their legs,” and “reasonable discourse instead of warlike 
song.” In the poems “Ein Traum macht Vorschlage” (HT), “Kennst du 
das Land, wo die Kanonen bliihen?” (HT), and “Helden in Pantoffeln” 
(LiS), Kastner satirizes war and militarism as stupefying and stupid; simi- 
larly, Fabian calls a member of the militaristic Stahlhelm a “blockhead.”?* 

Again and again Kastner emphasizes, as one of the great evils of the 
past war and war in general, its devastating effect on the younger gener- 
ation collectively and individually.2* Here he makes himself the spokesman 
for the lost generation, which he represents as embittered because it suffered 
in a war it did not make and still suffers under a postwar situation it was 
forced to inherit.2° Fabian, revisiting the school he formerly attended, re- 
members that half of his classmates are dead, most of them as a result of 
the war.*2 The subject of the sheer mortality of the younger generation in 
the war occurs also in “Jahrgang 1899” (HT) and “Primaner in Uniform” 
(MgA). But even that part of the younger generation which survived the 
blood bath bears the marks, physically and psychically. It is a “product 
of the war, a lamentable generation.”®? Kastner himself traces his weak 
heart to the brutal training course he underwent as a recruit. This personal 
experience he freely uses as a basis for his literary attacks on war and mili- 
tarism, as seen in Fabian.* His own heart condition figures in the poems 
“Sergeant Waurich” (LiS), “Brief aus einem Herzbad” (GzS), and “Das 
Herz im Spiegel” (GzS). The needless brutality which often attended the 
training of recruits was a scandal which gave rise to official investigations 
after the war.** The veritable army of amputees and other disabled veterans 
who went about in Germany as such a palpable legacy of the war are repre- 
sented in the poem “Monolog des Blinden” (LiS), the subject of which is a 
beggar who lost his sight as the result of a shrapnel wound. In Fabian Kast- 
ner alludes in a fine burst of fury to “those poor images of God” who, maim- 
ed beyond human semblance, are fed through tubes and kept alive in 
government hospitals as armless, legless, and faceless stumps.** 


28 Ibid., p. 217. 

29 The total German battle casualties (deaths) of World War I were 
1,805,545 and an additional 800,000 were starved by blockade. Most of the first 
figure will represent young men, and part of the second children. (Hohlfeld, op ctt., 
p. 622. 


30 “Elegie mit Ei” (HT). 
Fabian, p. 308. 

32 Ibid, p. 47. 

33 Ibid., pp. 12, 83, 326 £. 

34 Kosok, op. at, p. 135. 

35 Fabien, pp. 83 f. 
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Even that part of the younger generation which escaped physical in- 
jury or death did not, as Kastner stresses, escape psychic traumata. In a long 
speech by Fabian, in which the latter explains his Weltanschauung, we read 
the fate of a generation which, hauled out of school at a tender age and 
plunged into the cruelest reality, war, has never recovered from the dis- 
illusioning shock.** Bourgeois ideology has lost its anchoring social founda- 
tion: “Why read, why earn money, why improve one’s character?” One was 
merely waiting one’s turn to “be processed into blood sausage.” Even now, 
after the war, one did not feel safe, but only reprieved. Even while one still 
lived under the shadow of the former experience, the next war was already 
visible on the horizon. War—either the concrete realization of war or the 
fear of war—had undermined one’s whole morale, all one’s faith in oneself 
or in humanity and its alleged ideals. Likewise in “Jahrgang 1899” (HT), 
“Elegie mit Ei” (HT), “Sergeant Waurich” (LiS), “Kurzgefafter Lebens- 
lauf” (MgA), and “Primaner in Uniform” (MgA), Kastner gives poetic ex- 
pression to the feelings of the war generation. Fritz Walter praises the 
fidelity with which Kastner reproduces the mood of this group,*’ as do 
several other commentators. Not only from the point of view of the war 
generation itself but from the larger point of view, Kastner denounces the 
war as a waste of an irreplaceable resource; “youth was on sale”** and was 
recklessly thrown away. 

Kastner attacks war as being contrary to the ideals of humanity. Christ 
came to teach love and to bring peace,*® but war raises hatred to the rank of 
the guiding principle.*° In a vision of the next war, Kastner has the disem- 
bodied voice of abstract humanity cry out in protest.‘ 

Twice Kastner uses, as an illustration of the less heroic side of the war, 
the attendant increase in venereal infection. In the poem “Paralytisches 
Selbstgesprach” (HT) and again in Fabian,‘ he refers to the many soldiers 
who contracted gonorrhea in the bordels of Brussels. The poem “Jahrgang 
1899” (HT) makes the sexual immorality encouraged by the war responsi- 
ble for such infection, even where the disease is contracted after the close of 
hostilities. 

The grief of bereaved mothers and mothers living in dread of the harm 
which war may bring to their sons is portrayed in the poems “Jahrgang 
1899” (HT) and “Primaner in Uniform” (MgA). In the poem “Fantasie 
von iibermorgen” (LiS), Kastner appeals to women in general to use their 
influence against war, and so again in “Monolog des Blinden” (LiS), if 
in a more oblique manner. 


36 Ibid., pp. 78 ff. 

37 Fritz Waiter, “Jugend im Ubergang: Erich Kiastners ‘Fabian’,” in Berliner 
Bérsen-Courier, as quoted in Die Literatur, XXXIV (1931-1932), 151. 

38 “Sergeant Waurich” (LiS). 

39 “Dem pevaeoner de zum Geburtstag” (MgA). 

40 “Marschliedchen” (GzS). 

41 “Ein Traum macht Vorschlage” (HT). 

42 Fabian, p. 304. 
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According to the poems “Knigge fiir Unbemittelte” (HT), “Fantasie 
von tbermorgen” (LiS), “Patriotisches Bettgesprach” (MgA), “Marschlied- 
chen” (GzS), and “Das ohnmiachtige Zwiegesprach” (GzS), it is the class 
of the great capitalists who foment war in order to become fat on wartime 
profits and loot. Behind the window dressing of glamorous parades stand 
these greedy vultures, and behind them is concealed the mass of dead, 
mutilated, and ruined victims. Whenever the great capitalists need another 
“heroic age” to swell their coffers, they trump up spurious issues and set in 
motion the apparatus of mass beguilement and agitation. Serving these 
masters are, in Kastner’s presentation of the situation, Prussianism and its 
allies, viz., the church, the school, and the various militaristic organizations 
such as the Schutzverbande* and the Stahlhelm. 

In the poem “Kennst du das Land, wo die Kanonen blihen?” (HT), 
Kastner accuses his countrymen of that militaristic and absolutistic spirit 
which, in either its domineering or its servile phase, is commonly called 
“Prussianism.” In several other places Kastner showers the Germans with 
vitriolic taunts, the gist of which is contained in his epigram, “the whipping 
cane is in your blood” (“euch liegt der Rohrstock tief im Blut”): “Die 
Tretmihle” (HT), “Knigge fiir Unbemittelte” (HT), “Helden in Pantof- 
feln” (LiS), “Die andere Méglichkeit” (MgA), and “Marschliedchen” (GzS). 
In “Die andere Moglichkeit” (MgA) he boldly, if somewhat onesidedly, 
asserts that it was a happy day for freedom when Germany lost the first 
World War; if Germany had won, the cause of freedom and self-respect, 
even in Germany itself, would be dead forever, militarism and regimentation 
would reign absolute and unchallenged, and wars would never cease. To 
give thanks that Germany had lost the war was, however, touching too 
sore a point; in later printings of Ein Mann gibt Auskunft this poem had 
to be deleted. Here Kastner had attempted a frontal attack on the enemy 
in his stronghold, for it was, as he indirectly acknowledges through this 
poem, precisely the not-unfounded regret over Germany’s defeat in the war 
that did more than anything else to keep the militaristic spirit alive. 

Kastner’s charge that militarism is rooted in the “German temperament” 
is not altogether lacking in foundation. Such a charge is of course common 
currency in analyses of the German spirit or racial type written by critics 
of non-German, i.e., hostile nationality, which one may or may not take 

‘ cum grano salis. But this is a matter which must be viewed through Kast- 
ner’s, 1.e., a German’s eyes and the fact is that even in the analysis of so 
discerning a critic as Eugen Diesel one finds similar statements, without 
hostile bias—this in a widely reviewed book which Kastner may well have 
read.** Another well-known native student of the German type, Miiller- 

43 “Die Welt ist rund” (HT). 

44 “Knigge fiir Unbemittelte” (HT). 

45 E.g., Gonzague de Reynold, D’o2 vtent ’Alemagne? (Paris, 1939) and 
W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter, Thus Speaks Germany (London, 1941). 


46 Eugen Diesel, Die deutsche Wandlung: Das Bild eines Volks (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1929). pp. 198 f. 
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Freienfels, states that the German has always needed, now needs, and will 
always need absolute authority above him to compensate for the lack of 
self-discipline inherent in his innate psychology, and that a “true” German 
always rejoices in giving obedience to a clear, sharp command; Miiller- 
Freienfels regards this as a virtue, even if one based on overcompensation of 
a weakness in the German type.‘? There is no need or advantage in here 
discussing the merits of this view, although put so onesidedly it is highly 
debatable; enough to realize that it contains some truth. Kastner therefore 
touches on one real factor responsible for the militaristic attitudes he de- 
nounces and thereby puts these attitudes into a relation to the social fabric 
as a whole; but by the same token he does not put these attitudes into their 
true political framework. He studiously omits mention of objective factors 
which make a militaristic attitude understandable without any recourse to 
national traits of the Germans. 


As already remarked, Kastner in “Stimmen aus dem Massengrab” (HT) 
denounces the church as nothing more nor less than a propaganda arm of 
reactionary and militaristic elements. In the poem “Zitat aus grofer Zeit” 
(LiS), he represents a pastor as having said, during the war, that if Christ 
were still on earth He would man a machine gun in support of the German 
cause. Whether such a statement was ever made is difficult to establish, 
but it is at any rate a plausible, if extreme, illustration of the prevailing 
attitude of the clergy during the war, and that is, as Kastner’s last stanza 
puts it, “the worst thing about these quotations.” Fabian, in a similar vein, 
reminisces about his days as a recruit, when army chaplains transmitted 
to the troops “messages from the German God”;** here undoubtedly Fabian 
reflects one of Kastner’s formative experiences. In such passages, Kastner 
exploits a widespread disabused attitude concerning the church, which lost 
heavily in prestige when all its confident predictions and all its appeals to 
the Deity went so conspicuously for naught. In the poem “Dem Revolutionar 
Jesus zum Geburtstag” (MgA), the church is referred to as Christian in 
name only. If it were truly Christian it would fight against injustice and 
for freedom, love, and peace; for as Kastner here envisages Him, Christ was 
a revolutionary, a fighter for social justice, whereas the church is ident) 
with police, reaction, and war. 


Kastner also severely criticizes the schools for inculcating in 
dents an attitude of blind obedience to authority by their tyrann 
sistence on ironclad, semimilitary discipline. By implication the entire\{abric 
of the educational policies of the state is under attack. In this sense Fabidff . 
recalls his school days, with a detailed description of the lock step routine 
and the quasi-military relationship between students and teachers; all this, 
Fabian considers, had but one purpose: “to make of entire generations of 


_ 47 Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Psychologie des deutschen Menschen und 
seiner Kultur, 2nd ed. (Miinchen, 1930), pp. 156 et passim. 
48 Fabtan, p. 304. 
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children obedient civil servants and stupid citizens.”** A similar criticism 
is contained in the poem “Kleine Fihrung durch die Jugend” (HT). In both 
instances, the form of a reminiscence is used, but in each the implication is 
that conditions and personnel have not changed. Also in both instances, it 
is clear that the critique is based on K4stner’s personal experience in the 
prewar Lehreranstalt. Unfortunately, the latter was a boarding school, 
and so too are the schools mentioned in Kastner’s literary critique; the 
effect is as if a military school were represented as typical of American 
secondary education. In the lighter fiction, the boarding school situation 
is the basis of Das fisegende Klassenzimmer as well as of the short story 
Die Kinderkaserne®° Emil in Emil und die Detektive and Anton in Piinkt- 
chen und Anton attend regular public schools; but Kastner does not describe 
or characterize the situation in this, the universally prevailing type of school. 


Kastner’s charge that German schools in general embody a tyrannical 
attitude is again not without a basis in fact, although his method of docu- 
mentation is faulty. Certainly the typical German teacher has about him 
much more of the strict disciplinarian than do his colleagues elsewhere. It 
is likewise certain that curricula, intended to achieve at least a minimum of 
education, are so devised as to put a premium on literal repetition, so that, 
as a result, independence and originality on the part of the student, the true 
aims, are often actually discouraged in favor of mechanical conformity. 
There is, in short, a relationship between school system and “Prussianism”; 
both are integral parts of the same social fabric. All of this is of course very 
obvious to the American observer, whose own school system, however, is 
hardly the vantage point from which a just criticism may be made. Similar 
charges, however, are commonly made by German critics,®** so that, even 
presupposing German norms, the spirit of the German school system is open 
to radical improvement in the direction Kastner suggests. It must be em- 
phasized that a marked change in precisely this direction did occur after 
the first World War; to equate the prewar and the postwar school systems is 
therefore manifestly unjust, although of course much of the old spirit was 
not to be abolished overnight.®? 

Kastner also criticizes the German secondary schools with regard to the 
subject matter of their curricula, which in his opinion needs a radical over- 
hauling in order to stand in a relation to modern social demands. In this 
spirit he causes Fabian to contrast the respective directions of social change 
and the school system. Society in general is in horizontal movement, floun- 
dering about and desperately “in need of a compass.” The Gymnasium, 
however, feels no need for such a “compass”; it continues aloofly in its verti- 


49 Ibid., p. 307. 
50 Reprinted in Lore Barbara Foltin, Aus Nak und Fern (Boston, 1950), 
31-36. 
i 51 Georg Steinhausen, Deutsche Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte (Halle, 
1931), p pp. 336, 452 f.; Diesel, op. cit., pp. 222 ff. 
Steinhausen, op. cit., pp. 452 ff. 
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cal movement “like an elevator” from the lowest grade to the highest.** 
What form the revisions Kastner desires would have to take is not clear 
in detail; we learn only that he is opposed to the classical curriculum and 
thinks Latin and Greek a waste of time,®* and that, since experience makes 
a mockery of it, he opposes the concept of “the well-rounded personality” 
as the aim of education®> —although, on the other hand, he calls for “cul- 
tural enrichment of education”®* and is therefore not a spokesman for a flat 
utilitarianism. Kastner’s critique of education was definitely out of date at 
the time he made it; German secondary schools after the war were differ- 
entiated into a large number of types, ranging from the classical Gymnasium 
(even this type was less classical after the war) to the ultrapractical Real- 
Schule, which should satisfy the most pragmatic.°? The German school 
system was no doubt open to various charges, but certainly not to the 
charge that it did not endeavor to keep in step with the times; no school 
system has ever been subjected to more revolutionary changes in such a 
short time. 

Likewise, Kastner charges the liberal arts branch of university educa- 
tion with remoteness from the problems of life, thus assailing the cultural 
policies of these institutions. In part, this criticism takes the form of 
allusions to the uselessness of many doctoral dissertations. Its very one- 
sidedness underlines his keen sense of the real and vital. Kastner allows 
Fabian to claim facetiously to have written a dissertation on the theme, 
“Was Heinrich von Kleist a Stutterer?,”®* after having decided against prov- 
ing by stylistic analysis that Hans Sachs, the pedestrian shoemaker-poet of 
the sixteenth century, had flat feet.5° The same witticism, applied to the 
writings of Julius Caesar, is repeated in the poem “Die Entwicklung der 
Menschheit” (GzS), in which Kastner takes a dim view of what passes for 
progress in the modern world. The poem is primarily an attack on scientism 
and the modern conceit of “technological progress” which inspires even 
literary research to imitate the restricted perspective, the methods, and the 
ethical neutrality of the physical sciences.°®° 

Kastner does not, however, insist that themes be drawn from modern 
life, but only that they have contemporary significance. In Fabian, he 
implies that eighteenth-century topics may have a highly important appli- 
cation to modern life; as will be remembered, Kastner himself chose such a 


53 Fabian, p. 310. 

54 “Ein Hund halt Reden” [“Anmerkung”] (LiS), “Primaner in Uniform” 
(MgA), and “Das Riesenspielzeug” (GzS). 

55 Fabian, p. 311. 

56 Ibid. p. 106. 

57 Steinhausen, op. cit., pp. 452 ff. 

58 A whimsical allusion to the peculiarly broken rhythms characteristic of 
the style of this dramatist. 

59 Fabian, p. 53. 

60 In all three instances, Kastner probably alludes to the method of deciding 
questions of rena scholarship by an analysis of the tenal qualities of the text or 
texts in question (Schallanalyse) as developed by Eduard Sievers. 
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topic for his doctoral dissertation. He evidently approves of the topic ex- 
plored by his character Labude,** namely an analysis of the thought of Les- 
sing, who, as Kastner stresses, was a transition-figure in much the same his- 
torical position as modern man, i.e. one to whom the existentialist concept of 
“the choice” critically applies. In this connection, Kastner pictures the 
learned world as cordially receptive to such a vital dissertation, for he allows 
the professor under whom Labude has written this dissertation, a typical 
scholar of the old school, to praise the work very highly. 


In any event, the courses of study leading to the doctorate should, in 
KAstner’s opinion, be made less antiquated. Fabian considers his reading 
of Descartes to have had no bearing on his intellectual needs as a man of 
the twentieth century;** Schopenhauer’s pessimistic philosophy, on the other 
hand, he regards as germane to the intellectual issues he must face.** 


A more directly political comment on German higher education, one 
having to do with its class character, occurs in another passage in Fabian.* 
Here Kastner introduces a former Korpsstudent, i.e. a former member of 
one of the exclusive dueling fraternities of German university men which, 
although officially prohibited from carrying on dueling, continued to do so 
during the time of the Republic. This person, adorned with the familiar 
facial scars highly prized by the members of these semifeudal, reactionary 
fraternities as a sort of insigne of social class, is pictured as pompous, con~ 
ceited, and stupid, and through him these fraternities, hotbeds of oppo- 
sition to the Republic,** are satirized. The opposite political extreme finds 
expression in the mass meetings of university students attended by La- 
bude;*? here all shades of leftist opinion are represented as holding each 
other in check by their mutual differences and squabbles. Which extreme, 
right or left, is meant to be more representative of the political attitudes of 
German university students at the time is not clear; however, in Kastner’s 
presentation the “right” appears to be monolithic and the “left” impotent 
because of its internal dissensions. Hence the reactionaries would seem to 
have been dominant, if only by default, even among the young intellectuals, 
as events proved they were. 


This may conclude our survey of the political scene in Germany as 
mirrored in Kastner’s mind and work, at any rate insofar as it can safely 
be disentangled in particular from economic issues. There emerges a picture 
of a man of distinctly liberal persuasions whose indictment of militarism, 
in all its manifestations, stands out. Deep-seated personal experience, 
coupled with an objective rational analysis of Germany’s international situ- 
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ation in the heart of Europe, evidently made of Kastner a pronounced, 
though not a militant pacifist. Whatever changes he seeks to bring about, 
as of course he does, must be changes of heart which must be experienced 
spontaneously when the facts are fully realized and understood: “Denn die 
Vernunft muf ganz von selber siegen,”®® as he writes in that imaginary 
“Brief an meinen Sohn” (GzS). Here as elsewhere he sees and accepts his 
task in the presentation, direct or indirect, of what he regards as the facts 
stripped of all “patriotic” disguises. He believes in a different type of 
Patriotism, one that is still nearer home, one that refuses to gamble with 
the fate of 60 million people. 

It would plainly be a mistake to treat Kastner’s work as a kind of 
encyclopaedia, pocket size, combing it for his answers to all and any political 
questions of the day. Even barring foreign policies where he, like the “left” 
generally, was handicapped in taking any public and decisive stand, there 
were some more or less domestic problems on which he might have touched, 
such as the effect on the voters of German colonial and territorial losses 
under the Versailles Treaty. The inherent principle of Kastner’s screening 
of the issues, always based on the personal equation, ruled this out. By the 
same token, however, one may wonder at his silence in the matter of anti- 
Semitism, which by 1930 certainly was rampant. Kastner has one passing, 
regretful remark about Rathenau, his program, his ambition, his assassina- 
tion;7° this is the only passage where he takes a stand in the matter and on 
the basis of which, especially in the light of its context, we can say that he 
opposed anti-Semitism.” Not one of the chief characters in his books, man 
or woman, is Jewish; he seems even to avoid the use of Jewish names, except 
once in the poem “Rundschreiben an Geschiftsleute” (LiS). Once a “Chaim 
Pines, dealer in furs” emerges briefly from the setting of Fabian, as a feature 
of the drab big-city background;”? once a group of eastern Jews are seen for 
a moment, haggling among themselves for wretched advantage;7* once a Jew 
(“Caligula”) is made the proprietor of a cabaret catering to ultra-decadent 
and sadistic tastes in entertainment, in a bizarre scene somewhat reminiscent 
of Schnitzler’s “Der griine Kakadu.”7* 

The explanation can hardly be that, like so many German intellectuals 
of his orientation, Kastner failed to take the National Socialist party pro- 
gram at its face value, just because of its fantastic extremes. He indubita- 
bly knew, as a newspaper man, what was being said and planned. Rather, 
the “Jewish question” does not exist for him because, under the premises 
of his Weltanschauung, it ought not to exist. Personally untouched by racial 


68 For reason must conquer unaided. 

69 Fabian, pp. 316 f. 
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bias, he simply holds himself aloof from any discussion of this spurious 
“issue” manufactured by the reactionary right, even using stock Jewish 
characters in apparent unconcern that he might seem in one respect at 
least to side with his reactionary opponents. 

It is characteristic that Kastner does not tangle with the problem of 
anti-Semitism even in his review of the economic situation, where he might 
have done so factually and without comment; but what he saw here at work 
were forces of quite a different character and scope, historical events which 
took a seemingly predetermined course akin to the processes of nature. The 
core of his deepest interest was left untouched thereby: What was happening 
to human nature? 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


When, as in Fabian, Kastner characterizes the economic situation in 
Germany as a muddle in which, by precarious patchwork measures, a sem- 
blance of solvency was somehow maintained,! this is a description more 
dramatic perhaps, but no more pessimistic than the findings of the Basle 
Committee of 1931 or the Lausanne Conference of 1932, both of which 
bodies recognized the absolute untenability of the German economic position.? 
Such a diagnosis was, of course, inescapable at that time, in the depths of 
the Great Depression. From the start, however, the postwar economy of 
Germany was fundamentally unsound, although it took the ultimate collapse 
of the house of cards to convince most experts of this fact.* From the 
standpoint of growth of production, growth and improvement of plant, and 
so forth, the period from 1924 to 1928 shows a fairly impressive record of 
recovery and “prosperity,” although the dimensions of this recovery are 
often exaggerated.* Yet the “prosperity” after 1924 was at bottom as 
illusory as the one before that year; each was a hothouse growth. The un- 
derlying unsoundness of the German economic situation was glossed over 
first by the inflation of 1919-1923, which made possible full employment, 
great industrial activity, growth of plant, and the like, and then by the 
great influx of foreign (chiefly American) loans in 1924-1928. As stabiliza- 
tion abruptly put a temporary end to the masquerade in 1923, so did the 
cessation of foreign credits after 1928 remove the prop that had supported 
the illusion.® After 1928 (and until Hitler), no further deus ex machina was 
forthcoming, and so Germany drifted ever closer to bankruptcy, ultimately 
approaching it so closely as to assure the fall of the republican government. 


Upon closer analysis, the German economy of the entire period shows 
but one single year, 1927, unmarred by any recession or depression,® as 
indeed a comparison of all major countries in the postwar years shows the 
world still trembling from the shocks of 1914-1918." In the case of Germany, 
the losses and disadvantages incidental to the military defeat certainly ex- 
acerbated the economic damage, both obvious and concealed, caused by 
the war itself; but that relief with respect to such losses and disadvantages 
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would have changed the picture fundamentally (as Germany maintained, 
particularly with regard to the Versailles Treaty and reparations) does not 
appear plausible in view of the disturbed conditions in the world generally. 
And so the end of the twenties ushered in the Great Depression in Germany 
and the world over, not because of any obvious calamity that could be made 
responsible as a primary immediate cause, but simply because “prosperity” 
had died of a pin-prick. 

Such, in the most general terms, is the picture of the German postwar 
economy. Germany was not so much a special case as an extreme manifesta- 
tion of the general world breakdown, both before 1929 and especially there- 
after. And it is in this perspective that Kastner sees the matter. 

Particularly in the above-mentioned section of Fabian does Kastner 
make clear his fundamental interpretation of the German economic situation. 
He likens the entire world—and so Germany also—to a patient sick unto 
death, covered over with sores that are but symptoms of the underlying dis- 
eased condition. To cure this disease would require heroic measures aimed 
at eliminating the primary cause. But this would be a painful, radical cure; 
mstead one feeds the patient camomile tea (an antispasmodic) and covers his 
sores with adhesive plasters. Less metaphorically, one manipulates money— 
im loans, taxes, and so forth—so as to keep the economic machine going; 
but the machine as such one leaves alone. To be sure, two great mass move- 
ments, fascism and communism, are eager to take over the réle of doctor 
and try out their idea of a “radical cure”; but both are surgeons armed with 
axes, who would cure the patient all too effectively by striking off his head. 
Elsewhere in Kastner’s writings one finds repetitions of this view, only 
the metaphors changing. Thus, for example, the poem “Die Zeit fahrt Auto” 
(HT) compares the world to a driverless automobile; the poem “Das Eisen- 
babngleichnis” (GzS) compares it to a train without destination. 

We find in Kastner’s works a fairly inclusive picture of the German 
postwar economic situation, with particular emphasis on the contemporary 
period 1928-1932, the period of undisguised breakdown. The hesitant 
revival in mid-1932, perhaps due at least in part to a favorable reaction 
inspired by the belated conciliatory attitude displayed by Germany’s credi- 
tors at Lausanne, occurred after the writing of Gesang zwischen den Stiihlen 
and became meaningless before the writing of Lyrische Hausapotheke, and 
is therefore not reflected in any way in any of Kastner’s works. 

The German postwar economy as a whole was fighting a losing battle to 
maintain its solvency. It was therefore necessary that the government’s 
financial and commercial policies be primarily oriented around measures 
designed to stave off total bankruptcy. In view of Germany’s lack of 
financial autonomy—she was often compared to a branch of American 
finance, and moreover had to carry the burden of unheard-of reparations 
charges—the basic concern was and had to be to satisfy foreign creditors 
rather than to assure any given level of domestic prosperity. The only 
financially sound method of securing the credit balance needed in order 
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to satisfy foreign creditors on reparations and other indebtedness was to 
maintain a monetary excess of exports over imports. This was, however, 
a difficult policy to implement. After the war, Germany was very dependent 
on imports of both consumer goods and industrial equipment, as well as raw 
materials, particularly iron ore, formerly available within her borders. 
Therefore imports could not be lowered to any great extent.* To attain the 
desired excess by a positive increase in exports was likewise difficult. Not 
only did foreign trade in general suffer a severe decline after the war, but 
Germany in particular was bereft of foreign markets and in attempting 
to reenter these markets she encountered great resistance and hostility to 
her exports, in addition to the ordinary obstacles common to international 
trade in this era, such as the disease of protectionism and the growth of 
industries in formerly undeveloped areas of the world. Moreover, her pro- 
ductive capacity was reduced by about 15 per cent by the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty and still more by the temporary occupation of the Ruhr 
by the French. As a result of all these difficulties, Germany’s exports 
lagged behind her imports throughout the period from the end of the 
inflation until the end of 1928.° 

The other possibility open to Germany, and the method she was 
forced to adopt, was to export securities, i.e. to borrow from abroad, at at- 
tractive rates of interest, the money required to pay her foreign obligations 
and to modernize and improve her productive plant—a procedure which 
had the paradoxical effect that Germany actually received from abroad, 
chiefly from America, much more money than the total of her reparations 
payments for the period.*° 

This process of borrowing from Peter to pay Paul came to an end in 
1929, when because of the world-wide depression the flow of international 
credit dwindled. Thenceforth Germany was forced to revert to the first 
solution at any cost and attain an excess of exports; this she could do only 
by reducing imports and selling at sacrifice prices.* In 1929 exports and 
imports became roughly equal in value. In the three following years both 
categories diminished radically but in such a way that exports were finally 
made to exceed imports by a large margin. 

It is this last period to which Kastner alludes when he refers to the 
German manufacturers who sold abroad at a loss and, aided by German 
protective tariffs, made up this loss by selling identical goods in the domestic 
market at prices correspondingly in excess of the international level.?* 
Other countries, too, resorted to dumping in the foreign market, which, in 
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large part because of the disturbances created by Germany’s policy, was 
in a chaotic condition generally." To this general practice of dumping, 
Kastner alludes when he causes Fabian to read a newspaper headline: “Dis- 
cussions in Moscow on Dumping of Lumber.”!¢ Here the reference is pro- 
bably to German sacrifice-selling of lumber in the foreign market, for in this 
period and especially in the year preceding the appearance of Fabian, 1930, 
German lumber exports showed a sharp increase.** 


Kastner twice speaks in Fabian of the inundation of Germany by 
foreign capital and of the flight of this capital in the period of crisis.1* The 
passages in question, although close together, contradict each other some- 
what, for in one place Kastner speaks of the ruin which would face Germany 
#f foreign capital should be withdrawn, and in the other he speaks of the 
flight of capital “by the billion [marks]” as a present actuality. The latter 
is the correct description of the situation in 1931, following the bank 
crashes of July. The other applies very well to the situation at any time 
before July, when the foreign debt was a very obvious sword of Damocles.** 
Germany’s public and private foreign indebtedness was huge, not only be- 
cause of reparations but because of the extreme tightness of the domestic 
credit market which, after the inflation, was unable to provide sufficient 
capital for industry.*® Of the 28-29 billion mark foreign debt of Germany in 
July, 1931, about 11% billion marks (!) were short-term loans subject to 
withdrawal at very short notice.?* In the first half of 1929 there had been an 
outward movement of this capital and also of some domestic capital; the 
movement was reversed in the second half of this year and into 1930. The 
gteat gains of the radical parties, as revealed in the Reichstag elections of 
September, 1930, created a lack of confidence among foreign creditors and 
caused a renewed flight of capital. By the end of the year funds were re- 
turning, but the creditors remained alert and apprehensive. The really mas- 
sive flight of capital was touched off by the failure of the Austrian Creditan- 
stalt in May, 1931, which failure led to a financial crisis throughout Central 
Europe and to the insolvency of several large German banks, such as the 
Darmstadter und Nationalbank, incidentally revealing in Germany the 
prevalence of most shockingly unsound banking practices. The Darmstadter 
und Nationalbank, for example, lost in the bankruptcy of the Norddeutsche 
Wollkammerei alone far more than its entire capital and reserves!?° For- 
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eign capital fled from Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Great Britain; in 
Germany the exodus amounted to about three billion marks in the first 
seven months of 1931, chiefly in June and July, followed by another billion 
by the end of the year.?* During 1932, the Reichsbank was able to end the 
panic and stop the flight; however, foreign capital never returned in 
quantity. This was the crisis of 1931, to which Kastner again alludes in 
the poem “Auf einer kleinen Bank vor einer grofen Bank” (GzS). As Kast- 
ner says, the loss of foreign capital was a calamity for all branches of the 
German economy: “die Banken, die Stadte, die Konzerne, das Reich,”®* for 
the foreign debt was distributed as follows: 21 per cent owed directly by 
the federal government, states, cities, and other public bodies; 47 per cent 
owed by private industrial and commercial enterprises; and 32 per cent 
owed by banks and other financial institutions.?* 


The economic situation on the domestic front was even worse, for not 
only did it depend intimately on the factors already mentioned but it suf- 
fered under other, purely internal, complications as well. Here the prime 
difficulty was that, as Kastner puts it, “the purchasing power of the masses 
had the galloping consumption,”** a verdict in which economists heartily 
concur.2> We gain everywhere in Kastner a picture of the poverty of the 
masses; hardly a poem has not somehow that implication, not a page of 
Fabian can be understood except against a background of mass poverty, 
even the books for children continue the motif. In one poem that may effec- 
tively stand for many in this regard, “VorstadtstraBen” (MgA), Kastner 
feelingly creates a symbol for this ubiquitous poverty, which, appearing 
like the streets of the poem to stretch into the past and future as an 
ineluctable fate, makes even the houses which look down upon the misery 
tired and sick. “Drink Skim Milk,” says a large advertisement on one of the 
walls—“as if it were necessary to tell these people that.” In the poem 
“Hunger ist heilbar” (GzS), Kastner creates “a German allegory”: a patient 
in a hospital dies of starvation after the doctors have tried every cure except 
food. For the masses in general, as for Fabian, “poverty has become a bad 
habit, like slumping in one’s chair or biting one’s fingernails.”2* ~ 

Unemployment was the chief direct cause of the atrophy of mass pur- 
chasing power. During the inflation, in spite of the attendant ruin of all 
those dependent on fixed or relatively inflexible incomes, the German 


21 Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 50, 53 f., 92. 

22 The banks, the cities, business, the country. 

23 Trivanovitch, The Sttuation in Germany, p. 41. 

24 Fabian, p. 43. 

25 Angell, op. cit., pp. 45, 58, 147, 149, 150, 223, 289 (all of these references 
apply, . the period before 1929); Schmidt, op. ctt., pp. 275 f. (for the depression 
period). 

26 Fabian, p. 149. (Vorher, damals und heute, er war stets ein armes Luder 
gewesen, und er hatte groSe Aussichten, eines zu bleiben. Seine Armut war schon 
one ore Angewohnheit, wie bei anderen das Krummsitzen oder das Niagel- 
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economy as a whole floated out of contact with international reality and 
fairly burst with activity in an unreal flush of prosperity, in a never-never 
land of speculation and expansion. Unemployment was at a minimum dur- 
ing this period, although the workers were far from reaping great advantages, 
as real wages fell disastrously. Immediately following stabilization, unem- 
ployment rose to become “by far the worst of all the evils besetting the 
German economy.”*’ The number of unemployed receiving public assistance 
rose from 139,000 on August 1, 1923 to 1,533,000 on January 1, 1924, and 
except for seasonal fluctuations rose steadily thereafter to exceed the six 
million mark in the first three months of 1931.2 Schmidt summarizes the 
trend as follows: 

During the one hundred and nine months from April 1924 to April 

1933 the total reported number of unemployed workers fell below 

500,000 in only four months, fluctuating between 500,000 and 

1,000,000 in twenty months, between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 dur- 

ios forty-nine months, and rising to between 3,000,000 and 6,200,- 

during another thirty-six months.?° 

When such figures, which do not include the dependents of the jobless, nor 
the “invisible? unemployment which in mid-1932 was reliably estimated at 
approximately 1,500,000,*° are held against the total population of approx- 
imately 65,000,000, the devastating effect of unemployment on mass pur- 
chasing power is evident. 


The only source of the purchasing power of the unemployed was govern- 
ment assistance, and this was not only minimal in quantity but almost 
entirely derivative in quality, i.e. it merely represented a reallocation of 
income, not primary income based on contribution to production. The 
income of the unemployed was barely enough to avert mass starvation. 

In a scene in one of the government employment agencies, Kastner 
causes an unemployed man to calculate that his weekly dole (Krisenunter- 
stiitzung) of 24.50 marks provides 38 Pfennige per day per member of his 
family, which must then consist of nine persons.** Families of such size were 
at a disadvantage because children received proportionately less than adults; 
but even the father in “Der Streichholzjunge” (LH) must provide for a 
family, apparently of three persons, on his dole of 10 marks, which reduces 
to between 47 and 48 Pfennige per day per person. 

The illustrative cases used by Kastner are not extreme. Kastner is 
evidently interested in giving average or representative samples rather than 
extreme hardship cases. The amounts paid out to the unemployed declined 
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from the levels contemplated by the unemployment insurance act of 1927, 
when in the face of mounting chronic unemployment the entire plan accu- 
mulated huge deficits which had to be covered by government loans never 
repaid. As a remedy, the rates of contribution were raised and benefits 
lowered so that the plan might be made self-supporting. Furthermore, the 
amount to be paid in each individual case was contingent on three factors: 
(1) the basic wage when last employed; (2) the number of dependents; and 
(3) the size of the community. Finally, the amount paid as unemployment 
insurance (Arbeitslosenversicherung),** originally fixed at 35-75 per cent of 
the basic wage, continued for only 26-39 weeks per year and was, for all 
but the lowest of the eleven wage brackets, reduced in the subsequent period 
of emergency relief (Krisenunterstiitzung), lasting from 32-45 weeks per 
year, following which the unemployed were thrown back on local poor relief 
(Woklfahrtspflege).** Consequently, the average unemployment relief paid 
per person per day during any given year is well-nigh impossible to calculate, 
let alone such an average for the entire period. In any event, as a study 
of unemployment relief schedules for the period 1927-1932 shows, the average 
payment of unemployment relief of either kind will not be very far from the 
illustrations used by Kastner. 

Although conversion into foreign currencies is somewhat misleading as 
an indication of domestic purchasing power, it is nevertheless instructive to 
notice that in the most favorable case possible in 1931, that of a single 
man in the top wage bracket drawing unemployment insurance benefits, the 
payment, 18.90 marks, was equivalent to $4.50 per week, or about $.64 a 
day. An unemployed man in the middle wage bracket and with five depen- 
dents drew, in emergency relief, 16.20 marks per week or 38-39 Pfennige per 
person per day, equivalent to $3.86 and $.09 to 3.10 respectively.** It must 
furthermore be borne in mind, although Kastner does not mention. this, 
that in January, 1931, 13.8 per cent of the unemployed were receiving no 
relief whatever, and by October, 1932, the percentage receiving no relief 
had risen to 24.4 per cent.*® In view of all these facts, it is not surprising 
when Welter estimates the loss of gross wages due to unemployment in 1929 
alone at three billion marks.®° 

This great unemployment was due mainly to two types of factors, the 


32 This form of relief was covered, although not adequately, by equal 
contributions from employer and employed, originally set at 1.5% of the wage. 
Consequently, unemployment sasurinice benches were drawn as a legal right; this 
was not true of the other types of relief. Notwithstanding the legal title to un- 
employment insurance, married women might be refused payment after 1931, 
even though they had paid into the plan. 
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demographic and the technological, both of which Kastner mentions. It is 
estimated that the available labor force increased by two million from 1925 
to the beginning of 1930, as a result of the high prewar birth rate.** To this 
increment must be added an indeterminate but large number of persons of 
working age who migrated into Germany from the territories and colonies 
ceded after the war, and also the persons formerly dependent on pensions 
and other fixed incomes who, after the inflation and stabilization of the 
currency, were reduced to proletarian status. The reduction of the army 
and navy likewise increased the supply on the labor market. To such demo- 
graphic causes Kastner refers when he comments that the state “is at 
present not adapted to absorb the new labor force”;** especially does he 
cite, as in “Das Riesenspielzeug” (GzS), the younger generation of workers 
who cannot be absorbed. For new labor, this is not entirely true; for example, 
in 1929 the number employed showed an absolute increase of 160,000.** 


However, the capacity to absorb was totally inadequate under the circum- 
stances. 


Apart from this aspect, the increase in rationalization led to technologi- 
cal unemployment. Rationalization was the most prominent development 
in German industry after 1923. It was a concerted movement to improve 
Germany’s greatly deteriorated competitive position in world markets by 
technical improvements of all sorts and especially by the intensive develop- 
ment of laborsaving machinery for capitalistic purposes; thus applied, it 
could not but add to the army of the unemployed.‘ It is estimated that this 
intensified Industrial Revolution threw a further two million out of work.*! 
From this angle Kastner comments that technology, while multiplying pro- 
duction, simultaneously decimates purchasing power;*? and it is quite true 
that one of the causes of the severe depression in Germany was overproduc- 
tion in the light of these facts.** To illustrate this cause of unemployment, 
Kastner introduces the inventor Kollrepp, through the nature of whose in- 
ventions (textile machinery) he indirectly alludes to the very origins of 
the Industrial Revolution. Kollrepp, of whom it is not entirely clear 
whether he is mad or merely eccentric, is tormented by the pangs of 
conscience which he suffers when he sees hundreds of thousands made un- 
employed and destitute by his laborsaving inventions.“* To these basic 
causes, which created a high “normal” level of unemployment, was then 
added the depression itself. The closing of many businesses and the reduc- 
tions in the staffs of many others forced large numbers out of work; unfortu- 
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nately, however, no estimates are available concerning the number made un- 
employed in this way. Fabian’s own loss of work illustrates the possibility, 
for he loses his position as a result of a reduction in the budget of the de- 
partment in which he works.*® 


The scene in which Fabian, after becoming unemployed, resorts to 
the federal employment office,*® illustrates in considerable detail the ma- 
chinery whereby relief was administered. It was necessary, in order to 
qualify as “unemployed,” that a person first undergo a waiting period of 
varying length but in no case less than the length of time indicated by 
salary given in advance in lieu of notice; he must then apply at the branch 
of the employment service (Arbettsnachweis) nearest his place of residence 
and would only then, after being suitably registered, be referred to another 
branch specializing in the placement of workers in his own and related 
fields. Fabian fails to take either of these preliminary steps and is therefore 
subjected to considerable inconvenience. At the branches to which Fabian 
mistakenly reports, Kastner shows long lines of applicants going through 
the correct procedure. Each applicant has his appropriate card (Meldekarte). 
This he presents to the proper official as a token of his willingness to accept 
any work that may be offered, of whatever kind. His act to this effect is 
attested by the official, who places a suitable mark on the card, which then 
becomes the authorization for the payment of the current installment of 
unemployment benefit or relief.47 This entire process was derisively known 
at the time as “Stempelngehen,” and it did in fact degenerate in most— 
never all—cases into a hollow and dreary formality, necessitating long walks 
to and from the employment office each week. To be unemployed took 
on the character of a quasi-profession, complete with its own ritual. It is in 
this sense that Fabian, when asked his occupation, sardonically replies, “To 
be unemployed.’** The procedure, however, reflects plainly the original pur- 
poses of the Arbeitsnachweise; they were primarily public employment 
agencies and not merely instrumentalities for distributing a dole. This is 
plain also from the free vocational training offered to the unemployed, 
which Kastner mentions in the same passage. 


Kastner lays considerable stress also on low wages as a cause of the 
low purchasing power of the masses. This complaint is found already in 
Herz auf Taille, as in the poem “Der Mensch ist gut,” in which Kastner sar- 
castically urges the capitalists to continue lowering wages and celebrating, 
priest-like, the Leipzig fair (“die Leipziger Messe”). In “Kurt Schmidt, statt 
einer Ballade’ (MgA) Kastner alludes to the average wage of 40 marks 
per week, in an obvious sense;*® and elsewhere he comments that a wage 
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somewhat higher than this, 200 marks a month, is too low for a man with 
dependents. In “Ein Buchhalter schreibt seiner Mutter” (MgA) is found 
the figure of the underpaid bookkeeper. In “Aktuelle Albumverse” (GzS), 
Kastner bitterly imputes to the employers the desire to depress the pay roll: 
Unerhérte Geldbetrage 
braucht man fiir die Arbeitskrafte! 


Lohn ist nichts als Armenpfle; 
und verdirbt blo8 die Geschifte.* 


In Fabian, Kastner comments that manufacturers compensate for the high 
cost of raw materials by lowering wages and that this is a factor in the 
throttling of mass purchasing power. That capitalists on the whole will 
welcome and press for a lower wage scale is presumably true. It will be more 
profitable and practical in this connection, however, to determine the degree 
of justification of that portion of Kastner’s proposition which has to do 
with the actual wage level and its relation to the cost of living. 


Money wages showed a persistent upward movement after the stabili- 
zation of the currency, thanks to the thorough unionization of labor.®* 
Statistics are available only for wages fixed by collective agreement, but 
these seem representative for labor as a whole. Wages rose rapidly in 1924 
and 1925, remained static during a part of 1926, and then resumed their 
rise, which continued until about the end of 1929. During 1930 they re- 
mained steady at the high level, dropping sharply in 1931 and gradually de- 
clining throughout 1932.%* As a net result, wage rates by the end of 1928 
had risen 62 per cent above the 1913 level. However, the cost of living had 
risen almost as quickly, so that the average real wages at the end of 1928 
were only about 6 per cent higher than they had been in 1913. Moreover, 
full or partial unemployment would of course more than nullify the appar- 
ent benefit of the rise in wage rates. 


Another factor which Kastner holds partly responsible for the low 
purchasing power of the masses is taxes, which according to him were im- 
posed disproportionately on those least able to pay. The government, he 
claims, did not dare to levy suitably high rates on the wealthy,"* whom in 
“Offmer Brief an Angestellre” (LiS) he pictures as evading their taxes 
anyway. 

Germany, according to Angell, bore one of the heaviest tax loads in 
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the world.** One factor responsible for this was the burden of reparations, 
which was reflected in certain conspicuous taxes such as the high tax on 
beverages mentioned in “Ansprache einer Bardame” (HT). More important 
in raising the tax burden, however, were the high domestic costs of govern- 
ment. Even apart from unemployment relief, the Weimar Republic support- 
ed an expensive expanded program of social services. Consequently, taxes 
and social expenditures in 1929 amounted to 28.6 per cent of the national 
income, whereas in 1913 only 11.5 per cent had been so employed.** 


Kastner’s charge that the incidence of the tax burden fell too greatly 
on the lower classes is indeed amply justified. Nearly half of the federal tax 
revenues were derived from indirect taxes, which are paid largely by the 
lower-income groups (Engel’s Law). Also justified is Kastner’s complaint 
that the wealthy evaded their taxes to a very large extent. This is one of 
the reasons for the poor conditions of life for the population at large even 
in times of apparent “prosperity” for the country as a whole, i.e. for the 
capitalist section thereof.6* However, even apart from the question of dis- 
tribution the tax burden was far too great from an absolute standpoint. 


One may perhaps be led to expect that under the above-mentioned 
circumstances strikes and/or lockouts would have shown an increase, and 
in two passages in KAstner the belief seems to find support. In the poem “Die 
Zeit fahrt Auto” (HT), Kastner, summarizing the contemporary state of 
civilization in Germany (1928), refers to strikes and lockouts as typical 
phenomena. Again in 1931, in Fabian, he mentions an impending, appar- 
ently fictional, strike of 140,000 metal workers; in this instance too the sense 
is that nothing could be more commonplace. However, the facts are only 
partly in agreement. The reference in “Die Zeit fahrt Auto” is indeed 
correct, both for the time at which it was written and for the years pre- 
ceding. From 1920 to 1925 labor-management strife was very widespread; 
1926 and 1927 were relatively peaceful; in 1928 labor troubles were again 
severe, but in the years thereafter labor peace was restored. In the year 
1928 20,355,365 working days were lost through a combination of strikes 
and lockouts. This extraordinarily high number was due chiefly to the 
large-scale lockout in the Ruhr steel industry. In 1929 4,254,877 working 
days were similarly lost, in 1930 4,030,717, but in 1931 and 1932 only 
1,893,723 and 1,137,890 respectively, in spite of the severe decline of wages 
at that time.*® But this reduction in strikes was primarily due to unem- 
ployment. As Kastner himself illustrates through his character Fischer, 
who after Fabian’s dismissal becomes doubly sycophantic toward his em- 
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ployer,®* the workers, living in dread of unemployment, would think twice 
before risking their jobs in any way, especially since striking workers were 
not eligible for any unemployment benefits. 

The final important factor in depressing purchasing power was the crisis 
of agriculture,** which Kastner mentions twice in connection with the gov- 
ernment’s counter-measures.*? The government aided the farmers at the 
expense of the industrial proletariat and other urban groups by extending 
long-term credits designed to relieve indebtedness, and in other ways. But 
this whole extremely controversial and expensive program was almost 
entirely ineffectual in relieving the crisis, which was due to several deep- 
seated causes difficult to eliminate or compensate for. This “aid to agricul- 
ture” was largely aid to the great landowners of eastern Germany (“Ostel- 
bien”), and so amounted to a subsidization by the republic of one of its 
greatest enemies; consequently it antagonized the liberals as well as urban 
groups generally who had to pay for food twice, once through the high 
prices made possible by the high protective tariffs on agricultural products 
and again, indirectly, through the cost to the taxpayer of government sup- 
port of agriculture. 

The effect of the agricultural crisis on the total economy takes the form 
of a vicious circle. Not only was the purchasing power of the farm popula- 
tion, i.e. of about 23 per cent of the total population, reduced to the vanish- 
ing point, but the protective tariffs on agricultural products raised the price 
of food and thereby lowered the purchasing power of the urban population. 
On the part of the workers, this entailed a demand for higher money wages. 
These in turn, when granted, handicapped industry in its competition on 
the foreign market, leading to sacrifice-selling abroad and again to compen- 
satory higher prices in the domestic market, the latter to be met by every- 
body, including the farmers.® 

As a result of all these factors, the Great Depression began early in Ger- 
many. For Germany, this unexampled slump in all economic activity began 
in 1928, fully a year earlier than in most other countries, mainly because the 
specific slump in the international credit market began to be felt, although 
not yet nearly in full force, at that time, and found Germany in an extremely 
vulnerable financial position. This depression, which finally broke the back 
of the republic, looms in well-nigh all of Kastner’s writings. The numerous 
business failures are reflected in “Die Zeit fahrt Auto” (HT): “Fabriken 
wachsen. Und Fabriken sterben. Was gestern war, geht heute schon in 
Scherben.” Again in “Festlied fiir Skat-Turniere” (MgA) is found a refer- 
ence to the wave of business failures: “DrauSen wackeln die Konzerne.” 
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One of the employment offices to which Fabian reports occupies the premises 
left vacant by the failure of a retail cooperative; here barren bureaucracy 
and red tape have replaced normal economic activity.“ In 1928 business 
failures began to increase in number, and included in the list of bankrupt- 
cies are the names of many great and long-established firms. 

Although the practice of dumping abroad served to prevent the cyclical 
contraction from becoming even more severe, firms that stayed in business 
curtailed operations in a domestic market already glutted by overproduction 
and paralyzed by low purchasing power. This business stagnation Kastner 
illustrates by means of the decline in Ruhr coal production,®* which will 
serve as an example of the pronounced depression in the mining industry 
generally." Small business, too, of course felt the pinch. Kastner introduces 
a news vendor who estimates that he can dispose of only half as many news- 
papers as he could a year previously (i.e. 1930), and even that former 
volume was poor. Now many people, like Fabian himself, read only the 
newspapers provided free for the patrons in cafés and barber shops.** Fa- 
bian’s mother operates a small retail shop selling soap; she complains of the 
poor volume of business® and is compelled to cut prices repeatedly in order 
to stay in business.” Other side-effects, such as the utter collapse of mass 
purchasing power and the huge growth of unemployment, have already been 
characterized, since in Germany the Great Depression was for the mass of 
the population not so much a sudden break as simply an aggravated form 
of evils already existing. 

Finally, mention must be made of an intangible but very real result, 
the crisis of confidence which accompanied the depression. Kastner fashions 
it hauntingly in “Traurigkeit, die jeder kennt” (GzS). The baffled public, 
whose every normal expectation or hope had been disappointed for upwards 
of thirteen years, and whose jaded taste for calamity was now surfeited with 
new disaster, was finally in a state of mind in which “anything whatever 
seemed out of the question.” All hope, resolve, and energy were finally 
dead, as Kastner shows in poems such as “Fauler Zauber” (MgA) which 
_ deal with the mentality of the unemployed. But such a mentality was, 
according to him, quite general and not by any means restricted to the 
unemployed and other persons hit by the full intensity of the depression. 
The mood was “in the air.” Fabian, the representative German, is in this 
state even before losing his position. The first paragraph of the book is 
devoted to illustrating his pessimism and fatalism. No bad news is ever 
a surprise to Fabian or those whom he represents, in real life or in Kastner’s 
poems. 
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One way in which the intangible mood had tangible and measurable 
effects is reflected in bank deposit statistics. After the bank crashes of 
1931, great numbers of former clients reacted with the bitter irony of the 
poem “Auf einer kleinen Bank vor einer grofSen Bank” (GzS). Rightly or 
wrongly, they felt that they had been in effect swindled by some machina- 
tions of high finance; and their lack of confidence was tellingly shown by 
gteatly reduced deposits thereafter. This was of course a severe blow to the 
credit structure at a time when the domestic capital market was the only 
source of investment capital." In this respect, too, the depression intro- 
duced nothing basically new in Germany. The whole crisis of confidence 
had antecedents going back much further even than 1928. Fabian still 
remembers being employed by an investment firm during the inflation, 
where he had the task of recalculating twice a day the value of each in- 
vestor’s funds, as the value of the dollar expressed in marks soared ever 
higher.** Everyone must have had some such recollection, inculcating a 
skeptical or disillusioned attitude toward money in principle. Whether or 
not the inflation was in itself legalized piracy, as anticapitalistic and other 
critics claim," no one denies that legalized, and also illegal, piracy was one 
of its side-effects. After the stabilization of the currency and after the 
onset of the Great Depression in 1928, many an inflation-born fraud or 
unethical practice came to light when the books of defunct companies 
were thrown open to public inspection. In general, all of the details given 
in this chapter will serve to make a crisis of confidence, as depicted by 
Kastner, understandable as an inevitable and paralyzing result. 

These evils, of course, inspired a multitude of self-appointed messiahs 
with proposals for reform, the proposals having usually one great advantage, 
namely their simplicity and their adaptability to eloquent exposition. Such 
would-be saviors receive scant respect from Kastner. Both the Communists, 
for whom Germany was such a rich source of valid or invalid illustrations of 
“the inherent contradictions of capitalism”’* and who would therefore throw 
capitalism overboard, and the fascists, who would throw overboard instead 
the weak democratic state and establish the totalitarian state as the key- 
stone of economic order, are to Kastner merely quacks who would “cure 
the patient by decapitating him.”"® Everywhere he sees an army of politi- 
cians who “are curing a continent to death.””* What then does Kastner, on 
the basis of the not inconsiderable background of real insight described 
above, advocate? 

Two proposals emerge, one short-term and the other long-term. The 
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object of the first was to end the current economic crisis, the most pressing 
need. Here, as Kastner realizes, Germany was powerless alone. Only on the 
international level, in his opinion, could the pregnant point be found whence 
the immediate evils of acute crisis might be successfully attacked. Threaded 
through Fabian we find this hope—faint, indeed—that by international con- 
ferences a modus vivendi among the nations may be discovered which will 
end the reign of narrow, predatory economic nationalism and introduce the 
principle of reason and cooperation."*? This would be, on the economic level, 
the spot of blue for which Fabian vainly searches in the dark skies. This 
orientation, while a relatively passive and hopeless one from the German 
point of view, seems altogether sound and realistic. It is quite clear that the 
untenability of the German economic position sprang fundamentally from 
international factors. Consequently, Germany’s internal situation could 
only be improved by an antecedent improvement in her international posi- 
tion; and barring warlike steps which had from the outset dim prospects of 
ultimate success and which Kastner in any case opposed in principle, this im- 
provement could only follow from amicable international agreement. For 
Germany, this would have meant reduction or cancellation of the reparations 
load, which under the Young Plan cast its shadow over the future as far 
ahead as 1988; for other European nations it would have meant a correspond- 
ing adjustment of their war debts to America, which adjustment would 
have been a prerequisite to adjustment of reparations; for all it would have 
meant elimination of the barriers to an easy flow of international trade such 
as the high tariff walls. Unfortunately, attitudes favorable to such develop- 
ments were rare, as was seen for example in the developments following 
President Hoover’s moratorium proposal, which encountered great hostility 
not only in France but also in his own Congress. That the German economy 
was as susceptible to favorable international influences as it was sensitive 
to unfavorable ones was illustrated by the hesitant revival which followed 
the Lausanne Conference of 1932. Unfortunately, the political harm was 
already done. Before the recommendations could be ratified by the govern- 
ments concerned, Hitler was in power and changed the whole orientation 
of German policy, so that the Lausanne Conference became meaningless 
and its recommendations were never ratified or acted on. The dawn of the 
Age of Reason in international relations was indefinitely postponed. 


Kastner’s other, long-term, proposal was that German capitalism, and 
world capitalism generally, be permanently cut back; this proposal is of 
interest here only insofar as it applies to Germany. Presuming the first 
step mentioned above to have been taken, Kastner’s second proposal too 
seems sound, if only in the sense that in this way alone could Germany per- 
manently adjust to its position as a second-rate power which, again barri 
warlike developments, it was bound to occupy. Unfortunately, until 
many’s international position improved, i.e. until the reparations load 


77 = Ibid., pp. 58, 106, 293, etc. 
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suitably reduced, the long-range proposal put forward by Kastner could not 
be realistic. Huge reparations could only be paid out of a huge export- 
import differential, so that in this sense the victorious allies had decreed 
the continuance of large-scale capitalism in Germany. Even aside from 
this consideration, of course, it seems implausible that large-scale capital- 
ism, in Germany or elsewhere, would revert to smaller forms voluntarily, 
however desirable this might be from the social point of view. 


Kastner summarizes the goals of his proposed retrenchment in the 
words of Stephan Labude, in which the latter reports the substance of a 
speech he has made: 


“. . . Diese Jugend, sagte ich, sei im Begriff, in absehbarer Zeit 
die Fithrerschaft in Politik, Industrie, Grundbesitz und Handel zu 
tibernehmen, die Vater hatten abgewirtschaftet, und es sei unsere 
Aufgabe, den Kontinent zu reforinlerens durch internationale 
Abkommen, durch freiwillige Kiirzung des privaten Profits, durch 
Zuriickschraubung des Kapitalismus und der Technik auf ihre ver- 
ninftigen Mae, durch Steigerung der sozialen Leistungen, durch 
kulturelle Vertiefung der Erziehung und des Unterrichts.”** 


Labude’s desire, summarized more briefly by Fabian,” is to gather and lead 
the petite bourgeoisie, control capital, and integrate the proletariat into the 
petite bourgeoisie—all proposals typical of the small enterprise school of 
economic thought.*° According to the poem “Ansprache an Millionare” 
(MgA), the great capitalists themselves will, if they are wise, cooperate in 
a program to reduce the scope of capitalist aggrandizement and introduce 
the principle of social responsibility. If they do, they themselves will profit 


in the long run; if they do not, they will lose everything in the general 
collapse: 


Wie lange wollt ihr euch weiter bereichern? 
Wie lange wollt ihr aus Gold und Papieren 
Rollen und Bindel und Barren speichern? 
Ihr werdet alles verlieren.* 


What Kastner fears is that capitalism will not voluntarily revert to smaller 
forms or give up its egotistic orientation, and that a violent revolution will 
therefore ensue; in that case, he foresees a gigantic contest in which the 
economic goods at stake will be destroyed and all emerge as losers.** 


78 Fabian, p. 106. (“. .. This younger generation, I said, would in the fore- 
seeable future take over the positions of leadership in politics, industry, agriculture, 
and commerce; the older generation had shot its bolt, and it was our task to reform 
the continent: through international agreements, through voluntary reduction of 
private profit, through retrenchment of capitalism and technology to their reason- 
able limits, through increase of social services, through cultural enrichment of 
education.”) 

9 Ibid, p. 68. : . 

‘80 Cf. Wilhelm Ropke, Die Cesellschaftskrisis der Gegenwart (Erlenbach- 
Zirich, 1942). ; : : 

81 How much longer will you enrich yourselves? /How long will you, of 
gold and papers/store up rolls and bundles and bars? /You will lose all. 

82. Fabian, pp. 210, 268 
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For according to Kastner, the present state of capitalism is a mon- 
strosity from the point of view of justice—a view which, as has been seen 
above, was amply justified so far as Germany was concerned by the ever 
crasser contrast of wealth and poverty, especially following the wholesale 
plundering of the mass of the population by the inflation.** Everywhere he 
sees a violent contrast of wealth and poverty; against this inequity he in- 
veighs, e.g., in the poem “Brief an meinen Sohn” (GzS): 

Ich will mit dir durch Kohlengruben gehn. 

Ich will dir Parks mit Marmorvillen zeigen. 

Du wirst mich anschaun und es nicht verstehn. 

Ich werde dich belehren, Kind, und schweigen.** 


God’s blessings, according to the bitter “Legende, nicht ganz stubenrein” 
(GzS), rain on those who need them least and dwindle to nothingness by 
the time they reach the bottom: 


Gott war nobel, sah nicht auf die Preise, 
und er schenkte, dies nur beispielsweise, 
den Ministersdhnen Dampfmaschinen 
und den Kindern derer, die im Jahre 
mehr als 60000 Mark verdienen, 

Autos, Boote—lauter prima Ware. 
Derart reichten Gottes Geld und Kasse 
abwarts bis zur zwélften Steuerklasse. 
Doch dann folgte eine grofe Leere. 

Und die Deutsche Bank gab zu bedenken, 
daf sein Konto iiberzogen wire. 

Und so konnte er nichts weiter schenken.** 


In “Das Eisenbahngleichnis” (GzS), an allegory wherein life is represented 
by a train, he sees a small minority traveling in luxury and the rest taking 
the leavings: 


Die erste Klasse ist fast leer. 

Ein feister Herr sitzt stolz 

im roten Pliisch und atmet schwer. 
Er ist allein und spiirt das sehr. 
Die Mehrheit sitzt auf Holz.** 


In the same manner we find everywhere in Ka4stner’s works this contrast 
of the haves and the have-nots, as in the poems “Umzug der Klubsessel” 


83 Angell, op. cit., pp. 39, 268 ff., 312, 321, ete. 

84 I will go with you through coal mines./I will show you parks with 
marble villas./You will look at me and not understand./I will teach you, child, 
and then be silent. : 

85 God was liberal, did not consult the price tags,/and He dispensed, just to 
name a few examples,/steam engines to the sons of high officials,/and to the 
children of those who per year/earn over 60,000 marks/autos, boats—all quality 
merchandise./In this way God’s money and funds extended/downward as far 
as the twelfth income tax _bracket./But then_ followed a great void./And the 
Deutsche Bank called to His attention/that His account was overdrawn./And 
so He couldn’t dispense any more. 

86 The First Class is almost empty./A fat gentleman sits proudly/in the 
red plush a breathes heavily./He is alone and feels that keenly./The majority 
sit on wood. 
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(LiS), “Warnung vor Selbstschiissen” (LiS), “Ein Quartaner denkt beim 
Anblick des Lehrers” (GzS), “Hinweis auf die Hande einer Waschfrau” 
(LH), and other poems and prose passages too numerous to mention. In 
“Belauschte Allegorie” (MgA) is seen his speculative wish that society no 
longer have the shape of a pyramid, which geometrically always places the 
heaviest burden on the lowest layer, the majority. 

Not only does Kastner find fault with the inequitable distribution of 
wealth, but he also quarrels with the concept of production primarily for 
profit rather than use. He finds an extreme example of this flaw in the 
“economy of scarcity,” for which he goes to America and France for illus- 
trations.*”? In America, he notes, coffee and grain are burnt lest the price 
go too low,** and in France the grape-growers lament because the harvest is 
too bounteous—all this in the face of mass want! In his opinion, there could 
and should never be “too much” of anything until the mass need, rather than 
the “effective demand,” is satisfied. 

Yet Kastner, if we may now briefly summarize his basic economic con- 
ceptions, wishes only to modify capitalism, not to introduce socialism. In 
the poem “Kleine Rechenaufgabe” (GzS), he takes the position that so- 
cialism is out of the question in Germany in any case, on the grounds that 
one cannot socialize poverty.*® But even apart from the exigencies of the 
immediate situation, he is hostile to the theory of socialism; Fabian’s out- 
spoken attitude® reflects Kastner’s own. Kastner desires a free enterprise 
system animated by a sense of moderation and a sense of social responsibility 
freely arrived at, and he means his attacks to have the value of education 
toward this ideal. Here his books for children and his works for adults are 
joined in a common cause.** 

Kastner’s economic criticism is therefore not self-contained. He is 
primarily a moralist. In his opinion, the economic changes he advocates 
would be worthless if they did not rest on moral reform which can be brought 
about only by education, i.e. ultimately self-education. Again, a change of 
heart must precede and make possible these changes in outward form. Ac- 
cording to such poems as “Exemplarische Herbstnacht” (GzS), “Bilanz per 
Zufall” (GzS), and several others, the entire spirit of contemporary 80- 
ciety is hostile to such a program; whereas the latter is altruistic, society 
is filled with egoism and cutthroat competitiveness. Hence he allows his 
character Malmy to say, as an economist, that before anything else can 
be done a revolution in Weltanschauung must take place; also Labude, 
who at first relied on the concept that if the legal forms of society were 
changed the change of heart desired of individuals would follow,°* comes 


87 Fabien, p. 43. 

The reference will therefore be to Brazil and the United States. 
Cf. Reich, of. cit., p. 29. 

Fabian, p. 221. 

Cf. the section “Von der Armut,” Pinkechen und Anton. 
Fabian, p. 45. 

Ibid., p. 69. 
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finally to reverse this opinion. As Kastner views the facts of economic life, 
freedom from want does not make men good, or else the great capitalists 
must be so already.*° The most divine system would be of no avail if men 
should continue to be swine,®* for “the body from the soul its form doth 
take.”*" All of Kastner’s works are first and foremost what Fabian expressly 
calls itself, the work of a moralist; they are above all a moral indictment of 
modern society. The true target of Kastner’s attack must therefore be found 
in the social scene. 


94 Ibid., p. 258. 
95 Ibid, p. 294. 
96 Ibid, p. 108. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SOCIAL SCENE 


Part I 


THe FaMILy 


The greater part of Kastner’s picture of social conditions, insofar as 
this picture is connected with a specific institution, has to do with the inner 
and outward breakdown of the family. It is but natural, in view of Kast- 
ner’s middle-class point of view as already described, that the family, in the 
sense of its conformity to, or departures from, its traditional middle-class 
ideal, should occupy the focus of his attention. In a sense, his critique of 
political and economic conditions culminates in this branch of his social 
critique, for the political and economic evils he deplores are largely devia- 
tions from an ideal setting for the middle-class family.* 


Not only from the purely social, but also from a larger cultural point 
of view, Kastner’s interest in the family is inevitable, for in the family is 
largely concentrated what remains of the warm personal quality formerly 
found also in the neighborhood, in the congregation, between a tradesman 
and his customers, between an individual and his fellow-workers, and so on, 
all of which social situations tend in modern urban society to become pro- 
gressively impersonal, remote, and commercialized.? In such heart-felt poems 
of urban loneliness as “Monolog mit verteilten Rollen” (MgA), “Sozusagen 
in der Fremde” (GzS), and others, Kastner shows his profound dissatisfac- 
tion with the atrophy of the warm quality which in the existentialist camp 
is called “communion”? and to which Sorokin even gives the significant 
name “familistic.”* : 


Conversely, a methodical and exact comparison of Kastner’s picture of 
the family with the corresponding sociological facts will help put to the 
test the validity of his middle-class interpretation of the crisis of modern 
society and culture. 


A convenient manner in which to divide and discuss Kastner’s comments 
on the family is as follows: (1) marriage with its related topics, and (2) 
the home, with its related topics. 


1 BS eg Goodsell, Problems of the Family (New York, 1928), pp. 101 
ff; Joseph Kirk Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society (New York, 1943), 
pp. 97 


2 Helene Lange, Die Frauenbewegung in thren modernen Problemen (Leip- 
ig, 1908), pp. 8 f. 

ge 3 sales Berdyaev, Solitude and Society, trans. George Reavey (London, 
ee pp. 159-203; cf. Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeimschaft und Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 


1887). 
4 Pitirim A. Sorokin, The Crisis of our Age (New York, 1941). 
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1. Marriage 


Purely personal and timeless conflicts such as those which Ricarda 
Huch, for example, so finely shows to be inherently involved in marriage® 
are entirely absent in Kastner’s works. His approach is always that of a 
social critic, however directly he addresses himself to his readers as persons. 
Therefore the ever-popular triangle situation never once occurs in the usual 
sense. We seem to find it in the poem “Gesprach in der Haustiir” (HT); but 
precisely this poem shows Kastner’s lack of interest in any immutable prob- 
lems of marriage. We are not shown an ill-matched husband and wife, one of 
whom is attracted to a third party; we hardly come to know any of the 
persons involved in the poem, and have no idea of how well or how ill this 
husband and this wife may be matched. What we are shown is the dissolu- 
tion of marriage, illustrated with the help of any one of untold thousands of 
situations involving husbands and wives and their respective paramours, 
with somewhere in the background a little child as the ultimate victim. 
The sense of KAstner’s criticism is the very opposite of the usual treatment 
as we find it, for example, so often in the works of Gerhart Hauptmann.® 
Hauptmann’s treatment, insofar as it is social rather than purely personal 
in its nature, is basically an attack on the institution of marriage, since 
Hauptmann stresses the inability of marriage to satisfy persons constituted 
by nature in a certain way. Kastner, a conservative, allows only disrep- 
utable persons to be the spokesmen for this attitude concerning marriage; 
such a disreputable person is that lewd woman in Fabian who says flippantly 
that “marriage is not the right form of self-expression” for her.* For charac- 
ters whose attitudes are dealt with sympathetically, such as Jakob Fabian, 
marriage is, or rather would be, exactly the right form of this self-expression;*® 
in fact, there is nothing they yearn for more, as evidenced in “Ein Buch- 
halter schreibt seiner Mutter” (MgA) and elsewhere. The institution of 
marriage is in K&stner a social necessity and an unassailable norm. He 
criticizes the imperfections in marriage as it exists in modern society and 
the obstacles which modern society puts in the way of the realization of 
the ideal marriage. He shows us not intrinsic but extrinsic problems of 
marriage. 


As Genschmer correctly states,* Kastner emphasizes economic circum- 
stances as a factor in the breakdown of marriage. More precisely, Kastner 
stresses that the young men of his time are restrained from entering into 
marriage because of poverty or uncertainty regarding their economic future. 


§ Ricarda Huch, “Die romantische Ehe,” Das Ehe-Buch, ed. Graf Hermann 
Keyserling (Celle, 1925). . 7 

6 Hermann Barnstorff, Die soziale, politische und wirtschaftliche Zeitkritsk 
im Werke Gerhart Hauptmanns (Jena, 1938), pp. 100 ff. 

7 Fabian, p. 14. 

8 Ibid., pp. 99 £. ; 

9 Fred Genschmer, “The Ordeal of Erich Kastner,” Monatshefte far 
deutschen Unterricht, XXXTX (1947), 390. 
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This is hardly surprising in view of the fact that the average monthly wage 
was only 159.50 marks in January of 1927—a time of relatively high wages*® 
—and that unemployment, chronic from 1923 on, finally reached the astro- 
nomical figure of over 6,000,000. 


The situation of the bookkeeper in “Ein Buchhalter schreibt seiner 
Mutter” (MgA) illustrates the deterrent effect of poverty on middle-class 
men, in particular white-collar workers, contemplating marriage. Evidently 
after long and tortured debate with himself, this bookkeeper is driven by 
the hopelessness of his economic position to break off his engagement of 
long standing. He deals, as a bookkeeper, with grandiose sums of money 
but he himself does not receive enough salary to support himself properly, 
let alone support a wife and family. Seeing that he cannot afford marriage 
now or in the foreseeable future, and unwilling to stand in the way of other 
chances which may come the girl’s way, he covers up his heartbreak with 
callousness and makes for himself and the girl the choice that economic 
pressure has already made for them. It is typical of Kastner that, like 
Browning, he compresses all the grief and all the sleepless nights into a few 
lines in which there is no mention of grief or sleepless nights, letting the 
situation seem to speak for itself: 

Was sagst du, mir werden die Kragen zu weit. 

Kein Wunder, fortwahrend die Sache mit Hilde. 

Ich heirate nicht bei diesem Gehalt. 

Ich hab’s ihr erklart. Und nun ist sie im Bilde. 

Sie wartet nicht langer, sonst wird sie zu alt.** 

The elements of this situation are found also in the earlier poem, “Frau 
Groghennig schreibt an ihren Sohn” (HT). 


Whereas the two poems here mentioned refer to conditions affecting 
the white-collar class, the poem “Kurt Schmidt, statt einer Ballade” (MgA) 
applies to the industrial proletariat. Even the love that a man feels for 
his child must be overcome by Kurt Schmidt, who helplessly experiences 
the death of his illegitimate son, whom, we infer, he would gladly have 
legitimated and whose life he would probably have spared had he been in 
@ position to marry the mother. But Kurt Schmidt receives only exactly 
the average wage, 40 marks a week, and is therefore in no position to marry 
that “one Frl. Brandt” of whom the poem says, with sardonic use of a 
traditional phrase, that she “bore him a son.” The child, the helpless victim, 


10 Cf. p. 69, n. 49, above. 

11 Bookkeepers were in reality the best-paid clerical workers. Kastner’s 
choice of the bookkeeper as a central figure is probably due to autobiographical 
factors and to the opportunity, through this figure, to illustrate the contrast of 
haves and have-nots in a vivid manner. 

12 Do you know, my collars are getting too ans for my neck./No wonder, 
forever this business with Hilde./I won’t marry on this hocpad have told her. 
And now she gets the picture./She won’t wait any longer, else she will be too old. 
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dies at one of those notorious baby farms (“trotz Pflege auf dem Land!”) 
into which unwanted children so often disappeared.?* 


More than on poverty itself, does Kastner place the blame on unem- 
ployment and the fear of unemployment. He causes Fabian to describe the 
position of young men as a dilemma from which there is, in the typical case, 
no escape. If a young man is already unemployed, he at least has the com- 
fort that his choice is made for him: he cannot marry. If at present em- 
ployed, he may become unemployed at any time and therefore he cannot 

.make a correct ethical choice. If he marries in spite of the risk, there is a 
great probability that he will subsequently lose his job and thus make his 
wife unhappy. If on the contrary he does not marry, he will by this omission 
make some woman unhappy who might be desirous of marrying him anyway. 
As Fabian puts it: 

“, .. Wer von den Leuten, die heute dreiSig Jahre alt sind, kann 

heiraten? Der eine ist arbeitslos, der andere verliert morgen seine 

Stellung. Der dritte hat noch nie eine gehabt. Unser Staat ist 

darauf, da8 Generationen nachwachsen, momentan nicht eingerich- 


tet. Wem es dreckig geht, der bleibt am besten allein, statt Frau 
und Kind an seinem Leben proportional zu beteiligen.””** 


And again: 


“, . . Die Familie liegt im Sterben. Zwei Méglichkeiten gibt es ja 
doch nur fir uns, Verantwortung zu zeigen. Entweder de r Mann 
verantwortet die Zukunft einer Frau, und wenn er in der nachsten 
Woche die Stellung verliert, wird er einsehen, da er verant~- 
wortungslos handelte. Oder er wagt es, aus Verantwortungsgefiihl, 
nicht, einem zweiten Menschen die Zukunft zu versauen, und wenn 
die Frau dariiber ins Ungliick gerat, wird er einsehen, da auch 
diese Entscheidung verantwortungslos war. Das ist eine Antinomie, 
die es friher nicht gab.”2° 


For this dilemma to be as ironclad as Kastner evidently intends, it must be 
presumed that for him—as for sociologists—**a childless marriage or a 
marriage in which both partners seek outside employment is merely legalized 
cohabitation, for sociologically the main business of marriage is the pro- 


13 George B. Mangold, Children Born out of Wedlock (Columbia, Missouri, 
1921), p. 88. 

P Fabian, pp. 99 f. (“. .. Who of the pers now thirty years old can marry? 
This one is unemployed, that one will lose his job tomorrow. The third has never 
had one. Our state is at the moment not adjusted to the fact that generations are 
added to it. Whoever is getting a raw deal should stay single instead of involving a 
wife and a child proportionately in his life.”) 

15 Jbid., pp. 121 f. (“. . . The family is in its deathbed. There are after all 
only two possibilities open to us to show a responsible attitude. Either a man 
assumes the responsibility for the future of a woman, and if in the following week he 
loses his job he will realize that he acted irresponsibly. Or, from a sense of respon- 
sibility, he does not venture to spoil the future of a fellow-being, and if the woman 
is made unhappy by this, he will realize that this decision too was irresponsible. 
ana P an anenony wo did net ag coal fe 

ward A. Westermarck, istory of Human Marriage, Sth ed. (New 
York, 1922), I, 72. 8 ( 
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duction and care of children. In other words it is not the individuals but 
the middle-class institution of marriage itself that is caught in a dilemma. 

The “exception that proves the rule” is the young manufacturer in 
Fabian who has evaded but not overcome this dilemma by marrying into 
the upper-middle or capitalist class and abandoning his earlier plans for a 
legal career.** 

Kastner has in mind primarily the deterrent effect of economic circum- 
Stances on persons of the middle class contemplating marriage. For the 
German population at large the marriage rate was virtually a constant, 
and had been so since 1851;2* but when we notice the middle class separately 
the deterrent effect of poverty on marriage becomes plain.” 

Kastner perhaps has a rising marriage age in mind when he causes 
Fabian to ask, as a rhetorical question: “Who of the people now thirty years 
old can marry?” Here again his observation does not apply to the popula- 
tion at large—the vast majority of marriages were contracted by people: 
under thirty—but to the middle class separately.2° This is well illustrated 
by the class of commercial employees, 89 per cent of whom under the age 
of 29 were unmarried.2* 

Kastner emphasizes also the demographic factor, which for a large 
number of women was not only a deterrent but an absolute bar to marriage. 
In 1925 the German female population exceeded the male by 2,016,973, as 
a result of the greater mortality (wars, occupational hazards) and the 
greater emigration of males than females. This excess of female over male 
—a common European problem—sets in at age 19 and is maintained for 
every age thereafter, being very marked in the age group 20-40.?? Grete 
Meisel-Hess, writing in 1909 and working with statistics available for 1908, 
emphasized the problems this situation created for German women at a 
time when the female population was only about a million in excess of the 


17 Fabian, p. 97. 

18 From the period 1851-1860 through the period 1926-1930, the German 
marriage rate (number of new marriages per thousand total population in a given 
year) varied between the narrow limits of 7.8 and 9.5, except during and imme- 
diately after World War I. The 1921-1925 rate was 9.5, and that for the next five- 
year period was 8.7. Over the decade 1921-1930 the German rate was about the 
same as that for other European countries. Alfred J. Lotka, “Marriage-Rate,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1947). 

19 The Salaried Employee in his Economic and Social Development: Results 
of the Survey Undertaken by the Gewerkschaftsbund der Angestellten (n.d., ca. 
1925), trans. A. Lissance (New York, 1938), p. 28. 

20 The marriage frequency in Germany in 1929 was greatest for men aged 
26-27, who were closely followed by men aged 25-26. The marriages contracted by 
men aged 30 or younger were slightly in excess of 76% of all marriages. For women, 
the peak age was 23-24, followed closely by the age 22-23. Marriages of women 
aged 30 or younger constituted 85% of all marriages for that year. Based on 
statistics from Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Fiinfzigster Jahr- 
gang (1931), Table 4, BP. 28 f., showing the total marriages by ages. 

21 The Salaried Employee, p. 11. 

22 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Fiinfuigster Jahrgang 
(1931), pp. 14 f. 
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male.?* By 1925, the problem was unchanged in nature but greatly aggra- 
vated in degree. In 1929 and the years directly following, we may assume 
the situation to have been approximately the same as in 1925. 

Everywhere in Kastner we find this situation reflected, insofar as the 
man is always the master of the situation; it is the women who pursue. In 
the poem “Paralytisches Selbstgesprach” (HT), the phrase “Ein Fraulein 
will sich mit mir trauen lassen” (“a girl is ambitious to marry me”) shows 
the relationship, which appears also in “Der Scheidebrief’? (HT) and in 
many other places in Kastner. The man enjoys a wide choice. He uses 
and discards one woman after another simply because of his numerical 
advantage, which creates in his favor a “buyer’s market.” This situation, 
and the woman’s desperate hope that compels her to join in the demeaning 
competition, is seen in “Das Gebet keiner Jungfrau” (LiS). Moreover, as 
we note in this poem, the woman is forced finally to give up hope of marriage 
ahd resigns herself to promiscuous relationships as her only outlet. If, con- 
trary to all expectations, the right man does eventually make his appearance, 
she may, like the woman in this poem, have lost through her enforced 
promiscuity the capacity for married happiness. 

Although Kastner makes poverty a deterrent to marriage, when he 
shows us marriages between people in straitened circumstances, these 
marriages have a firmer bond than do others in a more fortunate situation. 
The parents of Fabian have such a happy union, contrasting with that of 
the wealthy parents of Labude. The poor couple whom we meet at a lottery 
in Fabian** evidently lead a harmonious life. The little girl in Fabian who 
is caught stealing an ashtray does so only out of love for her father, so that 
he may not entirely lack for birthday presents.?> The parents of the poor 
pupil Martin Thaler in Das fltegende Klassenzimmer have a married life 
marred by want, but not by want of affection. In Kastner’s writings gen- 
erally, the mutual love of the members of poverty-stricken families is nothing 
less than a cliché. This is no different in the poems: “Frau Grofhennig 
schreibt an ihren Sohn” (HT), “Ein Mann verachtet sich” (LiS), “Ver- 
zweiflung Nr.l” (MgA), “Weihnachtsfest im Freien” (MgA), “Der gefun- 
dene Groschen” (LH), and “Der Streichholzjunge” (LH). Poverty brings 
unhappiness to these families, to be sure; but it does that in any event. It 
does not adversely affect the marriage relationship. Nowhere in these circles 
does Kastner show the vices, such as drunkenness or cruelty on the part of 
the husband, which by other observers are so often associated with the 
lower-class marriage. 

On the contrary, it is money, not the lack of it, that is to blame for 
the breakdown of marriages in Kastner. The marriage of Justizrat Labude 
and his wife, who know no economic struggle, is a marriage which has long 
since become meaningless and is continued only pro forma—a situation 


23 Grete Meisel-Hess, Die sexuelle Krise (Jena, 1909), pp. 3 f. et passim. 
24 Page 232. 
25 Pages 188 ff. 
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which Kastner expressly attributes to their wealth.2* Unjustified concern 
with money, in other words narrow materialism, makes for unhappy mar- 
riages, as we see in the case of the unhappily married miser of “Der Geizhals 
geht im Regen” (MgA) or in the case of the penny-pincher in the poem 
“Der geregelte Zeitgenosse” (GzS) who regulates everything human out of 
his marriage as out of his life. 


The happiness of marriages among the poor and the breakdown of 
marriages among the wealthy in Kastner is hardly to be understood as an 
effort at realism, nor yet as romanticism. Kastner the moralist, who is above 
all concerned with recommending values other than materialistic ones,?” here 
intrudes upon Kastner the social critic, who ruthlessly depicts society as it is. 


All types of sexual immorality constitute problems of marriage, insofar 
as they involve departures from the theoretical monopoly of sex relations 
by monogamic marriage. This entire subject of sexual immorality, well 
represented in Kastner’s works, may be divided into the questions of (1) 
fidelity in marriage and (2) sexual relations on the part of unmarried per- 
sons. Subordinate to the second of these topics, we have as a third topic 
commercialized vice or prostitution. 


Kastner, whether as a moralist or as a realist, does well to cast a 
pitilessly harsh and frank light upon this dissolution of marriage from the 
moral point of view. That marital and other sexual morality declined 
sharply in postwar Germany from a prewar level that in turn left much to 
be desired, is generally conceded. Steinhausen states that marital violations 
and other irregularities not only increased but became open and shameless, 
that the very institution of monogamy was under attack, and that in sum: 
“The structure and the moral basis of the family are already perilously 
threatened.”* To be sure, all such statements regarding general morality 
were until recently based on indirect evidence and on uncontrolled observa- 
tion and conjecture. However, there is now available a scientific study by 
Rodnick which shows the situation in 1948 to have been approximately as 
described by Steinhausen for the period ending in 1931.29 To what extent 
the situation had changed between the late twenties and the time of Rod- 
nick’s study is, of course, again conjectural; but this study at least tends 
belatedly to supply scientific confirmation of the pessimistic statements by 
the more impressionistic appraisers of pre-Hitler morality. 


26 Fabian, p. 104. 

27 That attitude of Kastner’s which is here referred to may be found in 
unmistakable form in such poems as “Keiner blickt dir hinter das Gesicht (Fassung 
fir Kleinmiitige)” (LH). 

28 Steinhausen, Deutsche Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte von 1870 bis 
sur Gegenwart (Halle, 1931), pp. 488-492. 

29 David Rodnick, Postwar Germans (New Haven, 1948), pp. 114 f., 119, 
122 f., etc. This is a sociological study based on random-sample interviews supple- 
mented by the opinions of specially qualified informants. As a member of a 
conquering nation, Rodnick enjoyed an unusual advantage in securing a true 
random sample as well as the cooperation of those questioned. 
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Kastner assails marital infidelity from the side of its vulgarity, and 
hence testifies to the frequency with which the marital vows were broken, 
in the scornful, sarcastic injunction of “Die Welt ist rund” (HT): 


Nimm ihre Frauen oft zum Ubernachten. 

Das ist so iiblich. Und heift Freiverkehr. 

Es lohnt sich nicht, die Menschen zu verachten. 
Und weil die Welt bewohnt wird, ist sie leer.?° 


Similarly in the poem “Hymnus an die Zeit” (HT), we find the line: 
“Nehmt dreimal taglich eine Frau zum Weib” in a like sarcastic vein. The 
accusation that marital infidelity is widespread is again repeated in “Paraly- 
tisches Selbstgesprach” (HT): “Der Ehebruch wirkt auferst zeitgemag.”** 
The scorn with which Kastner assails male offenders is applied to women 
also in the poem “Ballgefliister” (HT). 


In the cases where we may infer the economic status of such offenders 
they are found to belong to the middle, upper-middle, or capitalist class. 
The libertine Makart of Fabian, whose wife in despair over him commits 
suicide,®? is but one example of those figures in Kastner who use their eco- 
nomic power to make of their female employees a sort of latter-day harem. 
Through the character Stephan Labude, Kastner comments: “Es ist furcht- 
bar, . . . es ist schrecklich, wie viele Direktoren das Angestelltenverhiltnis 
mifbrauchen.”*? One of Kastner’s chief characters in Fabian, Cornelia 
Battenberg, becomes the victim of this situation, and through her Fabian 
himself as well. Domestic servants likewise fall prey to their employers’ 
lust, as we learn in the poem “Epistel eines Dienstmadchens, namens Bertha” 
(HT). Not only does Kastner picture the wealthy as being guilty of this 
crude exploitation in their philandering, but in addition he shows the wealthy 
Justizrat Labude, in disregard of his wife’s “reproachful eyes,” enjoying an 
unending series of liaisons with young women presumably not attracted to 
him personally but attracted by the material benefits he can bestow; for 
those of his mistresses of whom we learn any details are struggling young 
artists who, without his help, would lead a bleak and hopeless existence.** 
As KaAstner allows Fabian to imply, one cannot very well lead an immoral 
life, for whatever reason, and remain inwardly moral;** hence Kastner places 
much of the blame for immorality on such well-to-do philanderers as Makart 
and the elder Labude. From the moral position of Justizrat Labude’s 
mistresses, who accept favors, to that of another female character, Fraulein 
Kulp, who accepts money and is thus an ordinary prostitute, is but a step. 


30 Take their women often to spend the night./That’s the fashion. And is 
called free love./It doesn’t pay to despise mankind./And because the world is 
inhabited, it is vacant. 

31 Adultery is most timely. 

32 Fabian, p. 207. ; 

33 Ibid., p. 73. (“It is terrible, . . . it is horrible, how many employers mis- 
use the employer-employee relationship.”) 

34 Ibid., pp. 103, 112, 126. 

35 Ibid., pp. 246 f. 
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Although Kastner emphasizes the moral degradation of this Fraulein Kulp 
in a most graphic manner,** he emphasizes also that the blame falls on those 
men like the character Wilhelmy who literally hold out their money as bait.*" 

The women of this class are also pictured as adulterous in the poem 
“Ganz besonders feine Damen” (LiS). As comic variants of this type, 
namely the footloose, functionless ornaments of the capitalist class who idle 
away their time in extramarital adventures and other sensual enjoyment,®* 
we have Frau Casparius and Mme. Mallebré in the novel Dre Manner im 
Schnee, which in this respect is a comic Zeuberberg. A more vicious example 
of the type is Irene Moll of Fabian. After such women in Kastner become 
too old to find willing partners, they follow the example of their husbands 
and purchase their pleasures outright.** The abhorrence with which Kastner 
regards this alliance of wealth and sex is reflected in Fabian’s dream, when 
in bottomless degradation wealthy men and women engage in a wild 
scramble for young sex partners, to whom they offer all sorts of material 
inducements.*° 

As we follow Kastner down the economic scale, the marital situation 
improves. Nevertheless, we find such lapses well down into the lower middle 
class. Gustav Wenzkat, a middle-class figure in Fabian, sends his wife away 
on a vacation, and, alone at home, straightway makes for the bordel.‘ 
Another such figure, Fabian’s former schoolmate Holzapfel, casually men- 
tions his mistresses, who “grow ever younger as his children grow ever 
older,” quite in the sense that nothing could be more natural than to have 
such mistresses, and reports that another schoolmate, Koppel, has divorced 
his wife after discovering her infidelity to him‘? The Frau Hetzer with 
whom Fabian consorts briefly after his disappointment in Cornelia has com- 
pletely demoralized him is a woman of the middle class who is in the habit 
of thus taking advantage of the absences of her husband, a traveling 
salesman.** 

Partial but concrete evidence of a failure of marriage to monopolize 
sex life is found, of course, in illegitimacy rates. These were high in Germany, 
as elsewhere in Europe, when compared, for example, with the American 
rate.“ The proportion of illegitimate births in Germany showed a fairly 
persistent rise from the turn of the century;** although not entirely an urban 


36 Ibid., p. 119. 
37 Ibid., pp. 207 f. 


38 In the sense of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Decay of Capitalist 
Ce (New ete eo > pp. 41 


40 Ibid., pp. 205 f. 

41 IJbid., p. 317. 

42 Ibid., p. 327. 

43 Ibid., p. 240. | 

44. Goodsell, op. cit., pp. 238 f. 


45 
births in 1920 to 122 per thousand in 1929. Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche 
Reich, Finfzigster Jahrgang (1931), p. 25. 
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phenomenon, the increase in illegitimacy is especially marked in large cities.*¢ 
The fact of illegitimacy was not only, however, an index to an evil and an 
evil in itself, but the source of further evils. For example, the death rate of 
the illegitimate child is much higher than that of the legitimate child, partly 
because of the unfavorable early environment, especially the early separa- 
tion of mother and child. In Germany, the average annual mortality under 
one year for illegitimate children was 250 per thousand, as against 187 per 
thousand in the case of legitimate children.*? This whole evil situation is 
recorded in the poem “Kurt Schmidt, statt einer Ballade”? (MgA): “Ein 
Frl. Brandt gebar ihm einen Sohn./Das Kind ging ein. Trotz Pflege auf 
dem Land. /(Schmidt hatte 40 Mark als Wochenlohn.).”#* 

As to sexual relations entirely outside of marriage, Kastner describes 
these as being so rife that, in the words of one of the characters, prostitution 
has become superfluous,*® and so it would certainly appear from the poems. 
Kurt Schmidt regularly goes on his day off to suburban dance halls where 
without much ado “strange girls quickly become his friends.” The unlucky 
“Fri. Brandt” is but one of the numerous girls whom he picks up in this 
manner. Throughout the poems we find the same picture of a morally very 
loose situation, as for example in “Jahrgang 1899” (HT), “Praludium auf 
Zimmer 28” (HT), “Das Gebet keiner Jungfrau” (LiS), and many other 
poems, not to mention the activities sponsored by Frau Sommer® and the 
various other scenes in Fabian. It is all, as Fabian says, one great Sodom 
and Gomorrha. 

Kastner’s attitude toward all this is not as puritanical as might be 
expected in one who refers to himself as a moralist. Taking in the whole 
situation, he calls it Sodom and Gomorrha, and in such poems as “Moral- 
ische Anatomie” (HT) he is very caustic in his denunciation of sexual pro- 
miscuity. But he has no such name for it when Fabian and Cornelia live 
together although not married. On the contrary, he accompanies his de- 
scription of the physical intimacy enjoyed by this pair with endearing de- 
tails so as to sentimentalize or idealize the relationship, which in truth 
stands out as the only love affair in Kastner that has any mutual love 
about it. In other words, for the mere fact of sex relationships outside of 
marriage, Kastner continues to put the blame on society, as he does plainly 
in this case. There is always evident in him a sympathetic attitude toward 
persons who would prefer marriage and children to their present life, in 
which sex is a mere pointless diversion; we see this attitude, for example,in 
the poem “Chor der Frauleins” (HT): 


Nur wenn wir Kinder sehn, die lustig spielen 
und Balle fangen mit Geschrei, 


46 The 1929 rate for Berlin, for example, was 179 per thousand. Jbid., p. 27. 

47 Goodsell, op. cit., p. 255. 

48 A Miss Brandt bore him a son./The child perished. In spite of care in the 
country./(Schmidt had 40 marks a week in wages.) 

49 Fabian, p. 319. 

50 Ibid., pp. 11 f. 
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und weinen, wenn sie auf die Nase fielen— 
dann sind wir traurig. Doch das geht vorbei.** 


Such consideration is not shown to women who are immoral from personal 
choice, such as the women who accost Fabian in the establishment of Frau 


Sommer, or the degraded creature of the poem “Moralische Anatomie” 
(HT). 


Kastner, in fact, adopts a much harsher attitude toward women of this 
stripe than toward immoral men. Such unbridled denunciation as we find, 
for example, in “Moralische Anatomie” or “Mathilde, aber eingerahmt” 
(GzS) is invariably applied to women. Kastner seems on the whole to ac- 
cept a relaxed standard of sexual morality for men, other than elderly roués. 
In the poem “Moblierte Melancholie” (LiS) and the parallel passage in 
Fabian" he even attempts to make ridiculous those landladies who object 
to their male boarders’ illicit sex adventures. However, that pointlessly 
risqué note which Kastner strikes often enough in the earliest poems, such 
as “Nachtgesang des Kammervirtuosen” (HT), and which is difficult to 
reconcile with the purposes of a moralist, is no longer in evidence after 
Lirm im Spiegel. 

Kastner takes note, not only of immoral heterosexual behavior, 
but also of homosexual immorality, the growth of which has in fact kept 
pace with the general moral decline of society.°* Homosexuality on the 
part of men finds no tolerance in Kastner. He takes occasion to denounce 
homosexuality in the poem “Ragout fin de siécle” (MgA), and again in 
Fabian" he speaks contemptuously of “parfiimierte homosexuelle Burschen,” 


both times in the sense that homosexuality is a widespread sympton of 
decadence. 


With respect to homosexuality in women, Kastner is more tolerant, 
explaining and to a certain extent excusing the phenomenon. According to 
a passage in Fabian,®** Lesbian women, when not congenitally abnormal, are 
normal women driven from their natural impulses by the marriage-strike 
of the few men left, or by the danger that extramarital contacts may lead 
to children lacking a father’s support. Nevertheless, Kastner treats the 


matter with disgust, particularly in the scene which partly motivates La- 
bude’s suicide.** 


Prostitution in German cities was notoriously widespread before Hitler, 


as it was also in other European cities; one estimate based on the situation 
in Hamburg has it that prostitution increased fivefold in the period between 


51 Only when we see children who merrily play/and shout as they play ball,/ 
and ne when ay nt on their noses—/then we are sad. But that passes. 
» Pp. 3 


pp. 127 f. 
56 Ibid, pp. 256, 258, 260 f. 
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1870 and 1930.5 The attempt to regulate prostitution as in France was 
abandoned in 1927, being replaced by a consistent and universal prohibition 
of prostitution. However, this had only the effect of dissolving the bordels 
and transforming their inmates into “free prostitutes” or streetwalkers; 
moreover, the enforcement of the law against bordels was not entirely 
successful. 

The increase in prostitution and also its specifically modern character 
are recognized as a product of urbanization. Particularly important, al- 
though not necessarily in this order, are overcrowding, increase in the 
amount and type of sexual stimulation, employment of girls in certain types 
of work, increased contacts with the opposite sex, the anonymity afforded by 
a big city, and other factors, all connected with urbanization. Economic 
depression is a powerful contributing factor.®* All of these features were of 
course present in the German scene as already described. 

The most abundant source for Kastner’s picture of German prostitution 
is Fabian, the upshot of which is that Berlin was one great cesspool of in- 
iquity, in which “Stundenhotels” and roving prostitutes were commonplace, 
in which immoral enterprises such as the Pension Condor brazenly adver- 
tised,*° and in which prostitutes openly plied their trade in certain cafés 
which cooperated with them for mutual profit. Similarly, the poem “Be- 
such vom Lande” (MgA) mentions a streetwalker quite casually as part 
of the scene. Even that much is only what is apparent to the uninitiated; 
Fabian, who is made omniscient in these matters, can unfold a worse tale by 
naming the immoral activities carried on behind the innocuous-appearing 
walls of various buildings within a stone’s throw of a given point taken at 
random.®? 

According to Kastner, the principal reason for this rampant prostitu- 
tion is economic pressure, although he indirectly blames other factors as 
well, insofar as it is part and parcel of the general moral situation he portrays. 
In one case Kastner unfolds for us the genesis of a prostitute. This is the 
streetwalker Paula, who formerly worked in a canning factory but was 
thrown out of work; she is evidently a newcomer to the field, for her hands 
are still rough from her former work.** Only necessity could have forced 
Paula and her colleague into prostitution, for, to judge by their remarks, 
this profession is for its practitioners merely a trade like any other, and 
in fact an unusually dreary one. The later scene in a bordel is used to stress 
the same point.“ 


57 Hans Albrecht, “Prostitution und Bordellwesen in Hamburg,” Monats- 
schrife fir Kriminalpsychologie und Strafrechtsreform, III (1930), 628-630, quoted 
in Folsom, op. cit., p. 556. 

58 Goodsell, oP. oe » pp. 215 f. 


63 Ibid., p. 70. 
64 Ibid., pp. 318 ff. 
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Economic pressure also furnishes the explanation when we notice those 
women in Kastner’s works who are in the borderland between free love and 
prostitution. Fraulein Kulp, an artist, is represented as promiscuous in the 
most depraved sense; but it is evidently economic compulsion that has 
made morality meaningless for her. Originally she was forced to comply 
in order to obtain commissions; from this it was but a step to accepting 
money instead of work as payment; and from this but one more step to 
throwing all restraint to the four winds.*® The character Cornelia Batten- 
berg is at the top of the ladder down which Fraulein Kulp has preceded her. 
She cannot count on Fabian for support, or hence for marriage, and as she 
finally presents it, she can maintain herself only by becoming the kept 
woman of the film producer Makart, who can give or withhold vocational 
opportunity.** 

Although we are given the impression that Berlin teemed with prosti- 
tutes, and that some law enforcement officers were not above accepting 
bribes in return for overlooking flagrant immorality there,*™ yet organized 
houses of prostitution appear, according to Kastner, to have been eliminated 
in the city. Fabian, who seemingly knows all there is to know about Ber- 
lin, is surprised on returning to his home near Dresden to learn that the local 
bordel still operates. That, in the words of his former schoolmate Wenzkat, 
the law goes its way and the bordels theirs*® appears, then, to have been 
true in some places and not in others. The house of male prostitution oper- 
ated by Irene Moll is the only Berlin bordel mentioned, and this survives 
less than a week; when one of the inmates betrays the existence of the 
establishment, Irene Moll gets out of the country. 


The apparent coolness with which Kastner mentions prostitutes and 
prostitution, as in “Polly oder Das jahe Ende” (LiS), is deceptive. Insofar 
as he shows the economic compulsion which he considers responsible, he 
strikes a blow at these conditions which society permits and which in his 
view create the problem. He portrays the life of a prostitute as a pitiable 
one, which even subjects her to the cruelty of sadistic men.” But not only 
from her point of view is prostitution portrayed as an evil. Kastner makes 
visits to prostitutes and loose women appear not only disillusioning, as in 
“Jahrgang 1899” (HT), but downright disgusting.”* Even the deterring 
danger of venereal infection he does not shrink from mentioning,” and in 


65 Ibid., PP. 117, 119, 125 f. 

66 This is Kastner’s intended meaning, as is made clear by the interpretation 
of the Cornelia episode in Fabian’s dream (pp. 206 f.) and in Fabian’s comments 
to Cornelia (p. 246). Because of the compression of the plot, Cornelia does not 
in fact exhaust or even explore other alternatives between starvation and immorality. 

67 Ibs 


70 Ibid., pp. 319 ff. 
71 Ibid., pp. 237, 322. 
72 Ibid., p. 304. 
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“Paralytisches Selbstgesprach” (HT) he dramatizes its physical and men- 
tal consequences with weird overtones. 

A further group of problems arises in connection with the reproductive 
function of the family, which, as pointed out above, is the very raison 
d’étre of the family not only in the view of anthropologists but in Kastner’s 
view also. The purpose of the family, it is generally agreed, is not primarily 
the happiness of the marriage partners but the production and care of chil- 
dren. The romantic view that love is central becomes possible, as Ricarda 
Huch observes, only by disregarding the réle of the family in society as a 
whole. But the production and care of children are two different things. 
Whether the family shall continue like the broom of the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice to perform the first of these duties to the detriment of the second is 
a matter of dispute, in which dispute the champions of those who desire 
low labor cost and the champions of those who would constitute that low- 
paid labor are ranged according to class interest.”* Ks 

The reality and magnitude of the problem in pre-Hitler Germany Sre 
made clear by a comparison of the marriage rate and the birth rate{ he, 
marriage rate, as previously mentioned, was virtually a constant. Not Cx 
birth rate. The birth rate declined steadily from 39.2 per thousand p Uy, 
lation in the period 1876-1880 to 14.7 in 1933, the fall being moderate unt 
the first World War and precipitous thereafter.* The fall of the German 
birth rate was part of a general European movement beginning in France 
and exciting concern in Germany and elsewhere even before the war. But 
after the’ war, and especially because of inflation and economic depression, 
Germany led the decline, to the extent that by 1933 the German fertility was 
the lowest of any European country except Austria.”> The decline was ap- 
parently spread rather uniformly over all classes of society; however, the 
middle class could afford this reduction in fertility least of all, being tradi- 
tionally (as in all countries) not a fertile class.7¢ 

The two factors mainly responsible for these phenomena in a direct 
sense were birth control, i.e. contraception, and abortion. Although Kastner 
regards childless marriage as pointless, he finds it no less true that society 
is “at present not adapted to the circumstance that new generations are 
added to it,” and so he adopts a favorable attitude toward birth control in 
whatever form it may be practiced. The evil of childless marriage is, in his 
view, an evil to be charged against society. 

In the poem “Patriotisches Bettgesprach” (MgA), the clearest evidence 
of Kastner’s stand in these matters, he opposes those who “point with 


73 David V. Glass, Population Policies and Movements in Europe (Oxford, 
1940), pp. 277, 281. 

74° Tbid., pp. 269 £. 

75 Ibid., pp. 268 ff. 

P Meerwarth, “Die Entwicklung der Bevélkerung in Deutschland 
wahrend der Kriegs- und Nachkriegszeit,” in Meerwarth et al., Die Einwirkung des 
Krieges auf Bevdlkerungsbewegung, Einkommen und Lebenshaltung in Deutsch- 
land (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1932), pp. 74 £.; Giinther, op. cit., p. 111. 
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alarm” to the declining birth rate,’’ attributing to them two hypocritical 
motives, both hostile to the interests of the population at large: a desire 
for additional labor supply to depress the cost of labor, and militaristic 
designs. A similar attack is contained in “Die andere Méglichkeit” (MgA). 
In the poem “Kennst du das Land, wo die Kanonen blihen?” (HT), Kast- 
ner visits his scorn on those who irresponsibly undertake parenthood without 
considering the probable consequences for the child, thus adding his sup- 
port to the idea that the birth rate, low as it was, was still too high for 
the prevailing situation. A similar purpose animates the poems “Ein Mann 
verachtet sich” (LiS), “Knigge fiir Unbemittelte” (HT), and “Der Streich- 
holzjunge” (LH). On the other hand, Kastner frequently shows a sympa- 
thetic understanding for those men or women who are frustrated in their 
desire for children because of the economic or other barriers to marriage, 
as in the poems “Chor der Frauleins’ (HT) and “Das Gebet keiner Jung- 
frau” (LiS), as well as in Fabian."* Kastner makes his own desire for 
marriage and a son the subject of the autobiographical poem “Brief an 
meinen Sohn” (GzS), and in view of his wonderful sense for children it is 
undoubtedly true that he desired children and regrettable that, as a matter 
of fact, he remains unmarried and childless.”* 

The most important factor in the problem under discussion was con- 
traception. Glass, after detailing fifteen main birth control organizations in 
Germany in 1932, together with the nature of their activities and their 
popular journals, comes to the conclusion: 

If we add to this organized movement the considerable purely 

commercial activity in the field of birth-control, we must conclude 


that contraception was an accepted part of the general social 
pattern in post-war and pre-National Socialist Germany.® 


Abortion was also a very important factor. Its prevalence cannot in the 
nature of the case be known with certainty, because, except when under- 
taken by a qualified physician for medical reasons, it was illegal. Yet all 
authorities agree that the practice was widespread. Folsom even makes the 
stricter enforcement of the law against abortion chiefly responsible for the 


77 The poem cites the birth rate of 19.04 per thousand population, and this 
should then presumably apply to 1929. The correct birth rate for that year 1s 
17.9, and for 1930 17.5. The birth rate closest to 19.04 was 19.5, recorded for the 
year 1926. Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche Reich, Filnfzigster Jahrgang 
(1931), p. 25. 

78 Pages 99 f. 

79 According to the poem here cited, Kastner could not find the ideal wife and 
mother for his children and remained single for that reason, i.e. he utilizes this 
opportunity to criticize the “modern woman” from a traditional standpoint. How- 
ever, according to a later purely autobiographical statement (Der tdgliche Kram, 

. 48), he forebore to marry and have children because he saw war coming and 
Feared that such children might one day be killed or maimed. For the accuracy of 
this statement, we have as evidence certain poems and passages in Fabian pre- 
dicting war, especially the poem “Das ohnmichtige Zwiegesprach” (GzS, 1932), 
in which Kastner forecast a general war for 1940. 

80 Op. cit., p. 277. 
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striking rise in the birth rate after the National Socialist revolution.*: This 
is dubious, but conservative estimates place the figure at 800,000 to 1,000,- 
000 abortions per average year during the period before Hitler.* 

The poem already cited, “Patriotisches Bettgesprach,” expressly mocks 
at the opponents of abortion and encourages contraception: 

Geburtenriickgang, hat er noch gesagt, 

sei, die Geschichte lehrt es, Deutschlands Ende, 

und deine Fehlgeburt hat er beklagt. 

Und daf er, da8 man abtreibt, gra8lich fande. 


Komm, laB uns den Geburtenriickgang pflegen!®* 


The poem “Jahrgang 1899” (HT) mentions abortion in the sense that it 
is a typical part of the experience of the younger generation, without, 
however, taking an equally positive favorable stand. 

Yet population control, by whatever means, is treated by Kastner as a 
regrettable necessity. With deep sympathy the poet, himself known as a 
lover of children, shows how bitterly a woman denied her basic reproductive 
function, and in general her potential function as a mother, feels the hol- 
lowness of her childless life, as in the poem “Das Gebet keiner Jungfrau” 
(LiS): 

Zwei Dutzend Kinder mécht ich von ihm haben. 

Da lacht er nur und sagt, ich kriegte keins. 

Er wei8 Bescheid. Und kame wirklich eins, 

miift ich es ja vor der Geburt begraben.™ 


Divorce, being merely the legal recognition that a marriage has failed, 
is variously interpreted with respect to its validity as an index to the real 
stability of the family. However, it is by far the most visible and plausible 
criterion for the stability of the family and therefore excites great notice 
and concern. Certainly the relatively short duration of marriages which 
terminate in divorce detracts from the comparability of marriage rates. The 
German divorce rate, while not nearly so high as that of the United States 
(let alone Russia), was quite high, viz., 61.6 per 100,000 inhabitants in 1929, 
as compared with only 54.3 as recently as 1926.*° 

In the poem “Hochzeitmachen” (LiS), Kastner shows in mock-playful 
form the downward course of a marriage and in grim fashion its probable 
end in divorce; we gather from the poem that Kastner finds in cruelty on 


81 Op. cit., p. 262. The law referred to is contained in paragraphs 218-220 of 
the Penal Code of 1872, amended and softened in May, 1926, to the single paragraph 
218 


82 Glass, op. ctt., p. 279. : : 

83 A declining birth rate, he said too,/is, as history teaches, Germany’s 
doom,/and your miscarriage he bewailed./And he found abortion awful./. . . 
Come, let us help depress the birth rate! ‘ : 

84 Two dozen children I’d like to have by him./He just laughs and says 
T’ll have none./He knows all the answers. And if one really came,/I’d have to 
bury it before bearing it, anyway. ; : 

85 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Finfsigster Jahrgang 
(1931), p. 46. 
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the part of the husband a frequent real cause for the break-up of a marriage 
and that under this circumstance he regards divorce as justified.2* Yet 
Kastner evidently considers this solution as one more “cure by decapitation” 
and would rather cure the underlying cause, leaving the marriage intact. 
In another place he blames the woman. One of the overly “emancipated” 
women who frequent the clearing house for illicit love affairs conducted by 
Frau Sommer in Fabien says that she has been married twice and implies 
that she is now living alone, since “marriage is not the right form of self- 
expression” for her. That one or both of the marriages ended in divorce is 
not stated but is presumably true. Through her Kastner strikes a blow at 
those women who divorce their husbands simply because they take a hedon- 
istic rather than a responsible view of marriage. 


The poem “Gesprach in der Haustiir’? (HT) shows that, in Kastner’s 
view, a child holds a marriage together in the superficial sense of being a 
deterrent to divorce, but does not in reality cement a firm family union. 
The child presumably bears the brunt of the marital maladjustment, since 
it is deprived of a normal home life as much by the adulterous life led by 
both parents as it would be if these parents had separated. The problem of 
the child, to judge by this poem, can be solved neither by divorce nor by 
abstention from divorce, but only by a moral reform of such parents. 


From “Kastner the social critic,” who shows the obstacles which society 
puts in the way of marriage, to “Kastner the moralist” is an easy step. 
Poems like “Kurt Schmidt, statt einer Ballade”? (MgA), “Fauler Zauber” 
(MgA), etc. tell the story. So drab has life become in the drearily monot- 
onous machine age, and so morally debilitating is the economic situation, 
that it is no wonder that in this cultural situation marriage becomes drab 
also. In the poem “Maéblierte Melancholie” (LiS), after describing the 
dreary monotony of a bachelor’s life in a furnished room, Kastner comments 
that marriage is even worse. Yet as a moralist, he shifts his attack from 
society to the individual; the point of “Gewisse Ehepaare” (MgA) is clearly 
that people must change, not that a reform on their part must wait upon 
social reform. 


As a moralist, Kastner finds fault particularly with the attitudes of 
men toward marriage. In the poem “Die unverstandene Frau” (MgA), a 
modern variation on the Parzival-Anfortas situation, a wife tells her hus- 
band of her dream, in which he had impassively watched her bleed to 
death. Evidently the dream represented him truly, for he listens impassively 
to her recital; just as the dream-husband left his dying wife to go to work, 
so the real husband calmly proceeds to comb his hair. Quite similar are the 
poems “Eine Frau spricht im Schlaf” (MgA), “Ein gutes Madchen traumt” 


86 Gross ill-treatment of the sort mentioned in the poem, viz., wife-beating, 
constitutes grounds for divorce in Germany, at the discretion of the court, under 
the section “Scheidung der Ehe” of the Bargerliches Gesetzbuch (Westermarck, 
op. cit., III, 347). 
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(MgA), and “Ein Mann gibt Auskunft” (MgA). Justizrat Labude and the 
film producer Makart are similar examples in Fabian. 

In Kastner’s opinion, modern society is the enemy of marriage and of 
the family in general because the genius of modern society is so materialistic 
and impersonal that even marriage, the most personal of all relationships, 
becomes so also. That materialism and marriage do not go together is the 
point of the poem “Der geregelte Zeitgenosse” (GzS). Here we find a well- 
to-do husband who has arranged his whole life in such a businesslike manner 
that there is nothing left to him to live for. That drab predictability which 
he has intentionally introduced into every other sphere of his life inevitably 
invades his marriage also: 

Da half kein gesteigertes Innenleben. 

Er wufte, was sie morgen besprachen 


und was sie einander zur Antwort gaben 
und wann und wie sie sich unterbrachen.®” 


According to Kastner, the disease of materialism strikes down also marriages 
in more modest circumstances. In the poem “Familiare Stanzen” (MgA), 
we read of a couple who have shared “sleep and food and drink, the worries 
and the telephone,” and in whom this barren life has created unbearable 
tensions that explode in petty quarrels. As “Gewisse Ehepaare” (MgA) 
has it: 

Vom Anblick ihrer Seelen und Krawatten 

wurden sie bés. 

Sie sind wie Grammophone mit drei Platten. 

Das macht nervés.®* 


2. The Home 


All of the homes occurring in the works of Kastner have either too 
much money or too little. Between the two extremes would have to lie 
the “normal” situation, the home characterized by moderate prosperity. 
But since this normal situation is present only “between the lines,” as some- 
thing to be wished for, a whole class of family problems is absent in Kast- 
ner’s writings, namely those problems which beset even normal middle-class 
homes, i.e. problems which are either intrinsic to the family or else are 
forced on it by social factors apart from economic ones. The problems which 
we find are those connected with the atrophy of the middle class; hence the 
rude contrast, which is, to be sure, true to the general direction of postwar 
social change even if it tends to exaggerate the black-and-white character 
of the actual situation. 

Even more than marriage, which is from one point of view a private 
matter, the home is by nature a social institution. This is primarily because 


87 No “intensified inner life’ seemed to help./He knew what they would 
discuss tomorrow/and what answers they would give each other/and when and 
how they would interrupt. : ; 

88 From the sight of their souls and their neckties/they became cross./They 
are like gramophones with three records./That gets on one’s nerves. 
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of the child, through whom the parents perform their duty to society. About 
the person of the child, therefore, important problems of the home cluster. 


Kastner’s interest in the problems of the child is strikingly shown by 
the fact that throughout his writing career he has from time to time turned 
aside from his production for adults and devoted himself to writing books 
for children; not, indeed, for the purpose of entertaining them, as Roch 
presumes, nor for the purpose of escaping from reality to phantasy, as 
Hofrichter and Genschmer interpret the matter, but rather, as Heilborn 
demonstrates, in order to impart moral instruction. Kastner here shows his 
interest in the child as the future adult. 


It is an article of faith with Kastner that children are innately good 
and that if their innate goodness could but be preserved into adulthood, a 
better world would be the result.** Somewhat like the great moralist whom 
he takes as his model (“Dem Revolutionar Jesus zum Geburtstag,” MgA), 
Kastner alternates between scourging the money-changers and welcoming 
little children. No wonder, then, that in the poems and in Fabian as well 
as in the books for children—which in connection with this particular topic 
therefore become especially apropos—Kastner devotes his attention to the 
shortcomings of the modern home as a formative influence on children. 

That the home is indeed, in Kastner’s view, the most important form- 
ative influence on children is clear from the manner in which he motivates 
his characters. Throughout his books for children, the poor boy lovingly 
cared for by his mother and becoming in her likeness upright, self-denying, 
loving, brave, and sensible is a stock figure. This source of motivation is 
found not only in the children’s books and Drei Manner im Schnee, but 
even in Fabian, for the characters of Jakob Fabian and Stephan Labude are 
largely motivated by their respective home environments. Jakob Fabian’s 
home life was rich in love and in examples of moral excellence; consequently, 
as an adult, he demands these things of society. He becomes, in other 
words, a moralist. Stephan Labude’s home life was, in contrast, absolutely 
devoid of love or similar examples; consequently, as an adult, he does not 
think in those terms at all. 


Kastner frequently shows poverty-stricken homes. Insofar as these 
occur in the fiction for children, he touches relatively lightly on the un- 
happiness of children in those homes and not at all on moral damage due 
to poverty. The fictional children, the Emils and the Antons, are for the 
most part happy. The deprivation and enforced thrift are a wholesome in- 
fluence on them, so far as character formation is concerned. However, even 
in this light treatment of social themes the sadness due to poverty is not 
absent but is merely compensated for by the more cheerful factors which 
are placed in the foreground. 


89 Erich Kastner, “Ober Erich Kastner,” Deutsche Rundschau, LXXV (April, 
1949), 357. Similarly in the poems “Genesis der Niedertracht” (MgA) and 
“Mathilde, aber eingerahmt” (GzS). 
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Outside the juvenile fiction, Kastner places the emphasis on the un- 
happiness of poor children in a starker manner. Whereas in Piinktchen 
und Anton he shows Anton selling shoelaces at night in the rain but does 
not dwell on the emotions of Anton, in the poem “Der Streichholzjunge” 
(LH) he gives us a similar situation with all the emphasis on the sadness 
of the boy who, already half-dead with fatigue, vainly tries to pierce with 
his appeals the wall of indifference which the heartless passers-by place 
between themselves and him. Another such example is the poor child in the 
poem “Verzweiflung Nr. 1” (MgA) who, having lost a trifling amount of 
money on which his family had nevertheless depended for dinner, gains a 
precocious intimation of one’s essential isolation in an overwhelmingly com- 
mercialized culture. In such poems, Kastner merely isolates in unrelieved 
fashion the feelings of the heroes of his books for children. Here the child 
feels nothing that Emil does not feel, alone in Berlin without money (Emil 
und die Detektive). 

As pointed out before, the parents in poor families are invariably ideal- 
ized and the blame for their poverty is thus placed on society. That such 
parents may contribute to the family poverty by voluntary idleness, by lack 
of thrift, by squandering money on drink, or otherwise, does not occur. Only 
in the poem “Der Streichholzjunge” does Kastner touch on the neurosis 
that may cause poor people to waste money on drink, and even then only 
as a possible contributory cause to their misery. 

Most often it is the mothers whom Kastner shows performing miracles 
of self-denial for the sake of their families, which in most cases consist of an 
only son, the father being either dead, as in Emil und die Detektive, 
Piinktchen und Anton, and Dret Manner im Schnee, or else an inconspicuous 
figure, as in Fabian. Emil’s mother works as a hairdresser but manages also 
to contribute materially to the support of the grandmother. Anton’s mother 
presents a similar case, as does the mother of Fritz Hagedorn in Dres 
Manner im Schnee, who cheerfully continues to skimp for the sake of her 
son, now over thirty years old. Likewise Fabian is still the recipient of aid 
from his mother. Turning to such poems as “Ein Buchhalter schreibt seiner 
Mutter” (MgA), we find the same situation, which reflects the tendency of 
society to become matriarchal among the poor. 

It has often been remarked that Kastner continually celebrates 
mothers. Among the poems, those dealing with mothers have an openly 
sentimental quality which contrasts surprisingly with the usual acerbity. 
Not only is this true of poems dealing with mothers as the chief subject, 
such as “Frau Grofhennig schreibt an ihren Sohn” (HT) or “Begegnung 
mit einem Trockenplatz” (GzS), but where mothers occur incidentally in 
other poems, such as “Jahrgang 1899” (HT) or “Direktor Korner ist 
unaufmerksam” (GzS), they are likewise invested with a sentimentality 
that the poems otherwise studiously avoid. 

The prevailing view fails to take account of two exceptions, namely 
young mothers and wealthy mothers. The sentimentalized mothers are 
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uniformly one generation removed. Of young mothers we are given quite 
a different picture. According to the poem “Wiegenlied” (HT), present-day 
mothers are not the model mothers of former times; in the prose “Anmer- 
kung” following this poem, Kastner comments that mothers have less feel- 
ing for children than ever before, and fathers more. In “Ballgefliister” (HT) 
we again find a young mother who, to say the least, lacks the motherly 
qualities that Kastner and his characters hold so dear. The “modern” 
woman finds compassion in Kastner, it is true, but she is not his ideal with 
respect to what he conceives to be woman’s proper function. 


In the person of Frau Pogge in Piinktchen und Anton, Kastner con- 
demns the type of the wealthy clubwoman who neglects her domestic duties 
for the sake of outside activities. A woman’s place, Kastner feels, is in the 
home; and Frau Pogge in her heart agrees with this, since she is even grate- 
ful when she is finally forced by her aroused husband to devote herself to 
her proper duties. 

The wealthy mother of Stephan Labude in Fabian would seem on the 
face of it to be far less remiss in the performance of her parental duties 
than is her husband, for it was originally he who ruined their marriage and 
broke up their home. Yet Kastner appears to hold mothers against a more 
rigorous ideal, for he condemns particularly the mother for deserting her 
place of duty; he interprets the ultimate suicide of Stephan as a “punish- 
ment for a bad mother.” 

Not often does Kastner show us the fathers of poor families; yet when 
he does, he does not criticize them as parents. In Fabian, we see briefly an 
unemployed father and hear his complaint that his poverty is extreme.*° 
Yet he does not complain of his personal deprivation. He is concerned only 
for his children, and would almost take up a life of crime rather than con- 
tinue to see them deprived at every turn. The poem “Der gefundene 
Groschen” (LH) shows a similar attitude on the part of the poor father 
there portrayed. The same is true of the father of Martin Thaler in Das 
fiegende Klassenzimmer. In the case of fathers, as with mothers, the 
wealthy are criticized adversely. The father of Stephan Labude in Fabian 
is a vain, egotistical man who is incapable of sincere altruistic emotion and 
who therefore entirely neglects his parental responsibilities. Herr Pogge, 
the wealthy father of Piinktchen, continues the motif of the negligent father 
in a lighter form. 

In the poem “Miadchens Klage” (HT), Kastner uses the theme of 
poverty in the home in a manner not relieved by any reference to the 
brighter side of the situation, in order to show the moral blight of the slums 
as reflected in children. Here we leave the shabby gentility of the homes 
in the children’s books and see the cruel caricature of itself which the home 
often becomes in the slums of a great metropolis. We find here a family 
consisting of a girl, her brother, her mother, and presumably her father. 


90 Fabian, p. 171. 
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This family lives in a small tenement apartment having only one bedroom. 
Nevertheless they are forced to take in a lodger, to whom the girl has 
already sold herself repeatedly although she has just entered puberty. The 
morals of this girl are already ruined; she casts a precociously covetous eye 
at one of her teachers and flirts with him in a precociously indecent manner. 
Even an incestuous relationship with her brother seems in the making. The 
mother’s pathetic efforts to prevent the daughter’s moral downfall are in- 
effectual. Under such circumstances, Kastner implies, self-help cannot save 
the home; consequently he objectively dedicates the poem to the municipal 
housing commission (Wohnungsamt). The problem here raised is real. It 
is well known to sociologists what a correlation exists between poverty, ex- 
pressed as poor housing, and the incidence of immorality and prostitution 
in girls.®* 

Germany had already suffered under a housing shortage before the 
first World War, and this shortage was greatly aggravated in the postwar 
era. The German census considered that overcrowding existed only where 
the ratio of two persons per room was passed; yet even by this standard, 
which is lower than ours although typical of European standards, the Ger- 
man census of 1927 showed the national average of overcrowded dwellings 
as 5.6 per cent, with some localities as high as 28.0 per cent.°* On the basis 
of this census it was calculated that Germany at that time lacked 600,000 
dwellings, which was equivalent to 6.4 per cent of all existing households.” 
To put these facts into their proper perspective, we may note first the ex- 
tent of similar conditions in American cities. New York City, judged by the 
German standard, was 0.75 per cent overcrowded, the average for 64 Ameri- 
can cities being 1.4 per cent. However, German housing was still superior 
to that in other European countries. England as a whole (always using the 
German standard) was 3.8 per cent overcrowded, but London and the 
northeast coast 40.0 per cent. The corresponding figures for Italy were 
32.0 per cent, for the Netherlands 11.0 per cent, and for Sweden (Stock- 
holm) 16.2 per cent. Here is indeed a concrete reason for a crisis of morals 
and the home in Germany and even more in other European countries. 


In fairness to the German government it must be emphasized that the 
authorities, although hampered by limited means, combatted the evil of the 
slums in a vigorous manner, so much so that Germany at that time was a 
leading pioneer in the field of housing developments for the underprivileged. 
That such official and responsible bodies as the Wohnungsimter to which 
the poem “Madchens Klage” alludes existed at all, gives evidence of the 
official concern over the problem. Under the Wohnungsgesetz of March 


91 Goodsell, °F cit., pp. 120 ff., 222 ff. : 

92 Stella M. Margold, Housing Abroad up to World War II (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1942), p. 148. ; . 

93 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Finfzigster Jahrgang 
(1931), p. 137. 

94 Article on “Wohnungsfrage,” Der groBe Brockhaus (1935). 
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28, 1918, the government energetically promoted low-cost and low-rent hous- 
ing through various official and semiofficial agencies, and very large improve- 
ments were effected during the period of the Weimar Republic. Particular 
mention should be made of the building cooperatives, introduced into Ger- 
many on the Danish model by Schulze-Delitsch.™ 

However, in spite of these official policies, the picture we gain from 
Kastner is correct. The problem of overcrowding was not static, but was 
made progressively worse by inflation and depression. Those whose eco- 
nomic position was adversely affected by either or both of these develop- 
ments would almost typically take in roomers or lodgers to “make ends 
meet,” and would thus create overcrowding where none had existed before.** 

In another instance, Kastner shows the injurious moral effect of poverty 
on a young girl, although not harshly emphasizing the moral harm as such. 
This is in Fabian. A poorly-dressed little girl of perhaps ten years is found 
attempting to steal an ashtray for her father’s birthday. We see that the 
gitl is devoted to her father, and surmise that a harmonious home relation- 
ship exists; the parents undoubtedly fulfill their functions so far as they 
are able, but society is remiss in not providing the wherewithal. Worse yet, 
society, in the persons of the salesgirls, the floorwalker, and the bystanders 
other than Fabian, now spits venom at the innocent little creature whom 
it has already driven a little distance down the road to a criminal life.” 

Where families were destitute, they frequently had recourse, within the 
limits of the law, to the supplemental incomes of minor children, so that at 
the cost of its own dissolution the home took on again a perverted equivalent 
of its classical “economic function.” In this matter legal safeguards for 
children existed, such that no child under twelve might under any circum- 
stances be employed in industry or trade, and even for older children 
numerous restrictions pertaining to hours, type of work, and conditions 
of employment were in force by virtue of various national statutes, especi- 
ally the Reichsgesetz fiir Jugendwohlfahrt of July 9, 1922.°* Nevertheless, 
child labor existed to the extent permitted by law, to judge by official 
statistics showing that almost two million (1,828,931) children under the 
age of 16 were employed in the year 1925.” 

Even in the books for children, Kastner occasionally inveighs against 
the evil of child labor. His standpoint is always that child labor is a sin 
of society, which robs children of their childhood and their health. The 
case of Anton in Piinktchen wnd Anton has already been pointed out. The 


95 A monument to “Herr Schulze-Delitsch” is mentioned in Fabian, p. 78. 
Other than the possible slur involved in the use of the title “Herr” before the name 
of an historic personage, no comment is made. 

a Ginther, of. ctt., p. 220. 

97 Fabian, 187 # 209, 210 f. 
98 Edward Full uller, An International Year Book of Child Care and Protection 
(London, 1924), pp. 215 f. 

99 Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche Reich, Finfrigster Jahrgang 

(1931), p. 22. 
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unfortunate Anton must peddle shoelaces at night? in the rain, and as a 
result is so overfatigued that he constantly falls asleep in school. Whereas 
in this case the problem is merely transitory and has no lasting ill effects, 
the case of the bus boy in Emil und die dres Zwillinge is more serious. This 
lad has been regularly employed for a long time and shows through his 
stunted growth the permanent influence of such an unnatural life. In 
the same book we find two child acrobats who suffer the unhappiness and 
the disadvantages of a gypsy life devoid of a normal home environment. 
In two instances in the poems, Kastner deals directly with child labor. 

As so often in his choice of titles, Kastner effectively compresses his indig- 
nation in the ironically innocuous title of “Goldne Jugendzeit” (MgA). 
That “icy calm” of which Kindermann speaks is well seen in the eloquently 
suppressed wrath of such lines as: 

Die Biiros sind keine Puppenstuben. 

Die Fabriken sind kein Nadelwald. 

Und auch die modernsten Kohlengruben 

.sind kein idealer Aufenthalt.2* 


These children, deprived of their normal opportunity for play and a healthy 
social life, do not rest even after work but rather put on their Sunday 
clothes and secretly steal away to appease in some fashion—morally or 
otherwise—their natural needs of this sort. By the time they return home, 
it is three o’clock in the morning, and at half-past six they must arise to 
go back to work. Indeed, for these young people, “to be young and care- 
free are two different things”; already they find themselves in a treadmill 
like that of Kurt Schmidt, and it is no wonder that they look “fairly worn 
out and like sick little children.” 

What the economic status of the homes of the young people in 
“Goldne Jugendzeit” must be, we can easily imagine. However, Kastner 
omits mention of these homes, presumably for the reason that he is here 
interested in emphasizing the absence of any home influences. The fact that 
child labor is the result of poverty in the home is, however, stressed in 
“Der Streichholzjunge” (LH). The unfortunate child whom we find here 
is the son of an unemployed man who receives a dole of 10 marks a week. 
The poverty and despair of the family are stressed: 


Vater kriegt zehn Mark Unterstiitzung 

und Mutter ein kleines Gesicht. 

Wir haben ein Zimmer mit Kichenbeniitzung. 
Aber wir benutzen die Kiiche gar nicht. 
Gestern trank Vater paar Flaschen Bier. 
Mutter hat nicht mittrinken gemocht. 


100 Kastner is right in implying that it was illegal for any minor to be gain- 
fully employed after 8:00 P.M. Howeves according to Kastner, the police might 
out of compassion for juvenile street peddlers close one eye to violations (Panktchen 
und Anton, p. 110) . 

101 The offices are no nurseries./The factories are no pine woods./And even 
the most up-to-date coal mines/have their drawbacks as homes for the young. 
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Vater sang: “Ein freies Leben fithren wir!” 
Und dann hat er das Fenster zerpocht.?° 


The boy would earn more, he knows, selling shoelaces instead of matches; 
but he has not the three marks necessary as entering capital. He too has 
a youth that might ironically be described as golden; he must carry the bur- 
dens ordinarily demanded of youth, such as schoolwork and homework, and 
on top of these the economic burdens of the family and a depressing 
awareness of economic realities, as well as a precociously disabused view 
of the callous adult world. 

The same topic, the dissolution of the home among the poor, is again 
touched upon in Fabian. Here large numbers of youths and girls from 
the poorest section of Berlin are found loitering at night before a wretched 
amusement place called “Onkel Pelles Nordpark,” initiating contacts in a 
manner bespeaking a moral laxity which will presumably take on worse 
forms during the further course of the evening. It is not clear whether these 
young people are identical wholly or in part with those represented in 
“Goldne Jugendzeit.” Within the “park,” small children are seen walking 
about who do not appear to be accompanied by any adults, a scene typical 
enough of poor neighborhoods. In this case the parents are remiss; as 
Kastner says, such young children should long since have been in bed. 

In the case of the wealthy homes in Kastner’s writings, the inner 
ideals of the home are less well preserved than in the poor homes which 
have been discussed. Wealth appears even more destructive of the home 
and hostile to its proper functioning as an influence on children than does 
that degree of poverty which may be described as “shabby gentility,” 
in which by heroic efforts middle-class ideals are kept alive at least 
as norms. In Kstner’s view, both poverty and wealth, but especially wealth, 
cause the home to fail as a formative influence on youth. 

The wealthy home that serves as Kastner’s principal example is that of 
Stephan Labude in Fabian. This is in fact no home at all but merely a 
shared address. Labude’s parents systematically avoid each other to 
the extent that, by a prearranged timetable, at least one of them is 
always away from home. The blame falls on Justizrat Labude, an egoistic, 
hedonistic man who is continually involved in liaisons with young women. 
Both he and his wife shun each other in order to avoid the embarrassing 
situation which thus arises. The Justizrat prefers to maintain his wife in 
a separate establishment in Italy, and she for her part becomes content 
with this arrangement. The only contact occurs in connection with the 
parties they give at home in the winter season. The son, Stephan, is thus 
practically an orphan in any case; but so loathesome is such a home to 


102 Father gets ten marks relief/and mother another baby./We have one 
room with kitchen privileges./But the privilege does us no good./Yesterday 
Father drank a couple of bottles of beer./Mother didn’t care for any. Father sang: 
“A bold free life we leadl”/And then he smashed the window. 

103 Page 230. ® 
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him that he maintains for himself a separate establishment, the location of 
which he keeps secret from his parents. With his mother he has, so far as 
we learn, no contact whatever. His father he meets rarely, when the two 
chance to be in the villa at the same time; on such occasions he feels only 
aversion and hatred for this stranger, about whose immoral life he is only 
too well informed. 

Especially through the suicide of Stephan Labude does Kastner con- 
demn the parents. Stephan addresses his last note to his friend Fabian, 
saying that the latter is the only person he has ever loved; to his parents 
he sends only his best regards and the remark that they may do what they 
like about his “Wohnung Nummer Zwei.” This note Fabian mercifully 
conceals from the parents, neither of whom is at home at the time of the 
tragedy. The mother is informed by telegram, the father reads of the 
suicide in the newspapers. 

A similar pattern is found in milder form in the novel for children, 
Piinktchen und Anton, in which Kastner creates an analogous contrast 
between the devotion and cohesion prevailing in the poor family of Anton 
and the absence of these qualities in the wealthy home of Piinktchen. 
Here the lack of attention to the child is separately motivated. Her father 
neglects her in favor of his work, and her mother neglects her for her 
trivial social activities. In this book Kastner arranges an ending whereby 
the parents, especially the mother, mend their ways in time, rather than 
confront them, as in Fabian, with the bleak evidence of irreparable harm. 

The subject of children from wealthy homes is almost absent from 
the poems. Only in “Ein Quartaner denkt beim Anblick des Lehrers” (GzS) 
do we meet such a child. The latter is represented as spoiled and con- 
temptuous of his teachers, whom he measures, as he measures everything 
else, in terms of their income. We learn furthermore that he cheats in his 
schoolwork. The sense of the poem is that the boy has absorbed these 
attitudes at home. 

Women form an especially problematical social group for reasons 
lying partly outside the realm of the family but having a strong bearing 
on the latter. In one sense or another the problem has doubtless always 
existed;?* nevertheless, the “woman problem” in the modern sense, and the 
feminist movement as an organized social endeavor with well-defined ob- 
jectives and a definite program, are nineteenth-century phenomena stand- 
ing overwhelmingly under the influence of the Industrial Revolution and 
the consequent decline of the middle-class home.’ As such a movement, 
feminism in Germany dates back only to the formation of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Frauenverein in 1865. 

In spite of this late beginning, the rather modest demands of the 
feminist movement were complied with in a much shorter time than the 
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original leaders had dreamed of. In 1908, Helene Lange saw woman suffrage 
as a dim hope for the distant future, and yet, with the adoption of the 
Weimar Constitution in 1919, this goal was reached (Article 109). More- 
over, during the Weimar Republic women were admitted to public office; 
soon every political party had its woman representative in the Reichstag. 
Likewise, the demand for educational opportunities looking beyond the 
objective, still typical of the early twentieth century, of providing for the 
husband a wife who would not bore him, was met before the time of 
Kastner’s social critique. That girls and women be admitted to higher 
schools and universities on the same terms as men, that girls’ schools be 
state-administered, that girls be provided a curriculum adjusted to their 
twofold needs as homemakers and breadwinners, all this was granted and 
the entire issue, at one time the very keystone of the German feminist 
movement, was past history. 

Kastner’s attitude toward the accomplished fact of higher education 
for women appears unfriendly, insofar as one may infer from the scant 
references in his writings. Whenever he mentions girls or women in 
connection with education, he gives them at the same time a bad moral 
character. The immoral woman of the poem “Moralische Anatomie” (HT) 
is a “Studentin der Jurisprudenz.” The poem “Schicksal eines stilisierten 
Negers” (MgA) suggests that the girls in boarding schools commonly 
indulge in immoral practices. In Fabian,?* we hear of high school girls who 
supplement their allowances after school as part-time prostitutes. The 
economic status of the girl who serves as Kastner’s particular example 
is apparently above average, so that at any rate it is not the economic 
situation which Kastner is here attacking. Cornelia Battenberg in Fabian 
is, of course, portrayed more sympathetically than her counterpart in 
“Moralische Anatomie,” but her sexual life too could sooner be called 
“promiscuous” than “unconventional.” Why, in Kastner’s opinion, educa- 
tion or coeducation should be conducive to immorality in girls is not clear. 

Sexual emancipation was not part of the organized feminist movement, 
although some sort of modification of existing norms was often advocated 
in unofficial quarters, most frequently by men. It is dubious whether “gains” 
made along these lines were in any way advantageous to women. KAstner’s 
unfavorable stand toward the “modern” or “emancipated” woman has 
already been discussed. 

The feminist problem which was still very much alive during the 
Weimar Republic was that having to do with the gainful employment of 
women outside the home. The employment of women in industry began 
with the Industrial Revolution and was not in itself the result of any 
feminist campaign but rather resulted from the advantages accruing to 
employers from the lower wages paid to women, who were no longer pro- 
tected from exploitation as they had been under the old guild regulations. 
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The feminist movement as such adopted a neutral attitude to the employ- 
ment of women in principle and devoted itself to subordinate questions such 
as conditions of employment, advancement, and the like. In these matters, 
the feminist movement was in part responsible for amelioration of the early 
abuses.?*” In addition, women gained independent property rights, including 
control over their own wages. However, equality with men was never 
achieved. For example, wages for women continued lower than those paid 
men for the same work, in Germany as elsewhere. 


The reality of the problem in Germany may be gauged by the fact 
that in 1925 11.4 million women were employed, as compared with 8.8 
million married women without other occupation. In that year, 35.6 per cent 
of all employed persons were women. This was a great rise over 1907, in 
which year the number of married women and the number of women em- 
ployed outside the home were about equal.’** For this, various factors were 
responsible, probably the chief ones being the war, the general economic 
situation, and the excess of women in the population. 


All of this is for Kastner an unmitigated evil, whether from the larger 
point of view or from the point of view of women themselves. Unlike the 
feminists, he does not criticize this or that inequity or advocate specific 
reforms, but rather attacks the fact of employment of women per se and 
the social factors which bring it about in the first place. He takes the 
stand that women’s place is in the home and holds up to women the ideal 
of motherhood. Fabian expresses Kastner’s opinion when he tells Cornelia: 
“Du wirst arbeiten, und dann bleibt von einer Frau nicht viel iibrig.”* 
Whenever Kastner presents employed women, it is to emphasize the un- 
satisfactoriness of their lives, in the sense that this unhappiness under 
which they suffer is the direct consequence of their being employed out- 
side the home. The working girls and women in Kastner’s writings know 
no motive other than economic compulsion. In the poem “Chor der 
Frauleins” (HT), we find the typical figure of the typist. There are many 
things in the world which she would prefer to her present barren life, 
ranging from playing the piano to raising a family; however, she has no 
money for the one and no husband in sight for the other, and so she must 
reconcile herself to substitutes for both. The dreariness and barrenness of 
work other than homemaking are stressed again in the poems “Chor der 
Girls” (LiS), “Ansprache einer Bardame” (HT), “Epistel eines Dienst- 
madchens, namens Bertha” (HT), and “Karriere?” (MgA). In addition, 
working girls are, as mentioned before, subject to immoral exploitation by 
employers who thus take advantage of a tight labor market. Genschmer 
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is right in calling attention to Kastner’s sympathetic attitude toward em- 
ployed women, although the poem he cites as his example in this con- 
nection, “Ankiindigung einer Chansonette” (MgA), does not seem apropos. 


A factor in the economic problems of women which was of especial 
importance in Germany at that time was the inflation, which, as mentioned 
earlier, came to a climax in 1923 and ended with stabilization of the cur- 
rency at the rate of 1:1,000,000,000,000. This forced widows, as well as 
others who would otherwise have lived in comfortable retirement, to make 
other arrangements after their savings, insurance policies, and the like 
became valueless. They might remarry,2*° but this was obviously more 
easily said than done; or they might live with their grown children, if they 
had children capable of assuming this burden and willing to do so. Failing in 
these two alternatives, they were obliged to eke out a living in some man- 
ner. Very frequently such unfortunate widows had recourse to the only 
asset they would have salvaged from pre-inflation days, namely their 
homes, and so took in boarders or lodgers. This is the method usually 
adopted by the numerous widows in Kastner’s writings. The widowed 
landlady “who formerly didn’t have to let out rooms,” as Fabian says of 
his present landlady, Frau Hohlfeld,??? is a stock figure in Kastner. Frau 
Hohlfeld illustrates the difficulties of the type. She cannot find a husband 
in spite of her desperate overtures to men, and has no children to whom she 
can turn.” Fabian’s former landlady apparently belongs in the same 
category. Frau Hagedorn (Drei Manner im Schnee) must likewise take in 
roomers, and Kastner dwells sympathetically on the bitterness she feels 
when she must knock at “strange doors” in her own home. Probably the 
“alte Schachteln” of the poem “Mdblierte Melancholie” (LiS) belong in 
the same group. In the poem “An ein Scheusal im Abendkleid” (GzS) 
we may perhaps see one of those undoubtedly numerous elderly widows 
who endeavored by any means to find a husband in spite of their years. 
Only the widowed mothers of Emil and Anton find still other solutions, 
namely hairdressing and practical nursing respectively. 

Such is the social scene, as recorded by Kastner for pre-Hitler Germany, 
in its most fundamental aspect, that of sex: the family and the negation 
of the family; the home and the destruction of the home—a somber picture 
of disillusionment, frustration, and despair experienced by men and women, 
and children too, hardly relieved by some lighter colors which obviously 
add only a personal touch. One might feel tempted to conclude that the 
darker hues are likewise somewhat personal. As previously pointed out, 
Kastner quite consciously gives, of course, only a segment of the total 
situation, but in this the trustworthiness of his presentation seems, by and 
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large, attested not only by the first reviewers of his books but by contempo- 
rary social research. Kastner selects, for reasons of social protest, but he 
hardly exaggerates. That there is some decency left in the body of society he 
has to take for granted, for it is this fundamental decency, this elementary 
sense of right and wrong, to which he must and does ultimately appeal. 
Yet, having no faith in the church, he does not intend to preach either. 
Again, he presents facts, earnestly, soberly, which may speak for themselves, 
or perhaps shout, like so many newspaper items. Many of these facts border 
on the criminal if they do not actually involve crime. It follows that 
Kastner’s canvas of the social scene cannot be finished unless some light 
is directed into these dark corners likewise. 


Part II 
THE LAW 


1. Crime 


Turning now to the subject of crime as a social factor, we find in Kast- 
ner’s works an equally dark picture, which, however, again agrees with the 
objective picture given us by specialists in the field, and this not only for 
Berlin, where Kastner resided, but for metropolitan areas generally. 

According to the criminologist Sauer, crime is not to be considered merely 
as a more or less outside force hostile to society, but also—and in fact 
principally—as a phenomenon of society itself, a symptom or index of the 
general state of health of a given society at a given time. Sauer even sets 
up a timetable of crime according to which each of the stages of social 
evolution as outlined by Oswald Spengler is accompanied by appropriate 
criminal manifestations. Qualitatively, Sauer does this by distinguishing 
the types of criminality typical for the youth, maturity, and decadence of 
a society.*4 Quantitatively, he finds that the frequency or incidence of 
crime increases in a society in the third of these stages.*** Seen from either 
point of view, crime in postwar Germany appears according to the statistical 
analyses of Sauer to have been functioning well as a red light signaling 
disaster. It is wholly in this sense that the subject of crime occurs in Kast- 
ner. Like Sauer, Kastner goes below the surface of the objective phenomenon 
of lawbreaking, and exposes as the ultimate cause a breakdown of the 
ethical basis of society.1?® The latter breakdown is his real subject. 

In the person of Jakob Fabian, Kastner creates, as it were, an allegorical 
figure, a moralist who observes society against an ethical norm. With the 
singlemindedness appropriate to an allegorical figure, Fabian is not at all 
interested in “the correction of abuses” or other legalistic approaches to the 
social problem; he is interested only in the ethical tone of society. Fabian 
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says of himself that he is but biding his time, waiting for the victory ot 
decency as an unbeliever may wait for miracles,"* and this is indeed his main 
plot function, to stand outside the plot and react to it as a pure moralist. 
As this character drifts about Berlin, the nerve center of Germany, we see 
through his eyes the concrete details that will justify his pessimism. He 
finds nothing but iniquity and therefore nothing but decadence: “Im Osten 
residiert das Verbrechen, im Zentrum die Gaunerei, im Norden das Elend, 
im Westen die Unzucht, und in allen Himmelsrichtungen wohnt der 
Untergang.”44* 

The symbolic equivalent of this abstract statement is the Walpurgis- 
night dream of Fabian. This dream begins by symbolizing modern society 
as a madhouse in which humanity is altogether the slave of its machines, 
and its further course shows first images of the utter depravity of machine- 
age man, and then criminality as the expression of the ethical collapse. 
In this portion of the dream, society is represented as a great staircase 
with innumerable stairs, on each of which a person stands. Each person 
has his hands in the pockets of the person in front of him, busily stealing 
while he in turn is being robbed. The dream ends in a wild gun fight of 
all against all, and finally the entire depraved society goes up in flames.**° 
The motif of ethical collapse leading to apocalyptic destruction is repeated 
in the poem “Das letzte Kapitel” (MgA). It is Kastner’s view that legalism, 
as represented in Fabian by Stephan Labude and in “Das letzte Kapitel” 
by a world government, cannot solve the social problems created by the 
ethical vacuum which, he insists, characterizes modern society and must 
if not corrected lead to the latter’s destruction. In this sense we may supple- 
ment Schumann and others, who find in Kastner the “motif of cultural 
eschatology” or the “theme of decadence,” but do not explain Kastner’s 
purposes or meaning in the use of this motif. 

Sauer, disregarding the ordinary legal classifications of criminal acts 
according to the objective nature thereof, arranges the types of criminality 
in classes according to the motivation, i.e. the common ethical criteria. 
In this classification, crimes considered relatively minor by the law, such 
as drug addiction, are as a cultural index more serious than other crimes 
on which the law inflicts much severer penalties, as for example murder. 
It is precisely the crimes most indicative of ethical decadence which 
he finds to have predominated in Germany after 1924, the period to which 
Kastner’s writings refer. The crimes and unethical acts which Sauer ranks 
together as symptoms of decadence are: swindling, embezzlement, bank- 
ruptcy, counterfeiting, forging, theft, dealing in stolen goods, false accusa- 
tion, slander, libel, usury, gambling, bribery, beggary, vagrancy, misuse of 
narcotics, fornication, procuring, indecency, abortion, and child murder 
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(Nutz- und Notdelikte, Schwichedehkte).2* Kastner too stresses most of 
these crimes and ethically wrong acts in his picture of the German scene. 
His treatment of the sex crimes referred to by Sauer has already been 
discussed. 

The subject of swindling occurs in the poem “Die Ballade vom 
Herrn Steinherz” (GzS), which is based on a bizarre occurrence in real 
life. Steinherz, facing bankruptcy, arranges to have himself murdered so 
that his wife may collect the benefits of several insurance policies which he 
takes out on his life shortly before arranging his murder. Thereby he defrauds 
the insurance companies and even the hired murderer, to whom he has 
given a worthless check in payment. In Fabian, we hear of immigrant Jews 
who swindle each other.?2# 

Kastner mentions bankruptcy twice in the form of bank failures, 
both times in the sense that this is a device whereby the public is systemat- 
ically done out of its savings. According to the poems “Hymnus auf die 
Bankiers” (LiS) and “Auf einer kleinen Bank vor einer grofen Bank” 
(GzS), the bankers arrange bank crashes in such a way that they profit 
thereby, a view familiar from Heinrich Mann’s Im Schlaraffenland. The 
second poem alludes to the bank crashes of July, 1931. Data are unavailable 
to confirm this charge by Kastner. The difficulties of banks in the postwar 
era were doubtless due, at least in the main, to factors other than such 
machinations as he implies, factors over which the bankers had no control. 

The crime of embezzlement is mentioned several times. According to 
“Selbstmérder halten Asternbuketts” (LiS), it is nothing unusual to read 
in the newspaper that some underling whose personal poverty renders him 
subject to temptation absconds with funds which it is his duty to handle. 
It is typical, according to this poem, that such embezzlers will steal too 
little to make good their flight but enough to be committed to jail; in 
despair, they often commit suicide at their mothers’ graves. The tenor of 
the entire poem is such as to make these criminals sympathetic figures. 
In Kastner’s view, not human frailty is to blame, but the existing inequity 
by virtue of which such contrasts of wealth and poverty are made possible. 
The same theme with a similar implication is found in the earlier, less 
disciplined treatment, “Ballade vom Defraudanten” (HT), and in the 
case of the former bank teller mentioned in Fabian.’ The bank teller in 
question has served a jail sentence, presumably for embezzlement, and 
now is reduced to beggary. He contemplates ending his pointless and 
miserable life. But Kastner’s sympathy is not always enlisted on this side, 
as is shown in the case of the wealthy lawyer Felix Moll in Fabian.* This 
lawyer misuses funds entrusted to his care and when this crime is detected 
he flees the country, presumably eluding the police. The point is that even 
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those in respected and remunerative positions may carry on criminal activities 
and, as operators in the grand manner, are able to evade that punishment 
which is punctually meted out to the small fry. Illustrating the general 
corruption, Moll’s crime is mentioned quite casually, as being nothing out 
of the ordinary. 

According to Sauer, theft was epidemic from 1921 until 1924 and 
thereafter receded in favor of the mounting frequency of swindling, em- 
bezzlement, and the like, which latter crimes are in his opinion a worse 
symptom of decadence. In spite of this, theft is frequently mentioned in 
Kastner’s writings. The pickpocketing episode from Fabian’s dream is 
hardly apropos here, for it is clearly used in a symbolic rather than a literal 
sense. However, in the poems “Heimkehr aus Italien” (LiS) and “Brief 
eines nackten Mannes” (LiS), burglary and pickpocketing respectively are 
treated as actually commonplace. From the second of these poems it 
appears that any unwary country bumpkin coming to Berlin will soon find 
himself picked clean. In three instances in Fabian we find novices who are 
apprehended, thievery being, as Kastner says, a trade which must be 
learned, like any other. The first instance is that concerning a professor who 
is apprehended stealing and selling rare manuscripts and pictures from the 
collection of a library.1*5 Fabian comments only that now “even philologists” 
have apparently joined the ranks of the thieves, in the sense that theft itself 
is ordinary enough. The second amateur thief is the little girl already 
mentioned, who is caught shoplifting for reasons with which one can 
sympathize. In Fabian’s subsequent dream, this little girl is at the bottom of 
the hierarchy of crime, i.e. she is inwardly the least unethical.?° Finally we 
find in Fabian an unemployed man who has served a jail sentence for 
plagiarism,??7 while another man out of a job as yet merely contemplates 
becoming a thief. In both cases, Kastner stresses the same obvious point 
of which Sauer also speaks.?2® Even in the books for children we find the 
subject of theft, insofar as the entire plot of Emil und die Detektive revolves 
about the capture of the thief who robbed Emil. Fallada states that this 
feature of the plot is autobiographical. The motif recurs in Die ver- 
schwundene Miniatur. 


The crime of extortion under threat of slander or defamation of 
character is likewise referred to in Fabian. Paula, a prostitute, has for a 
time extorted money from her former employer by threatening to expose 
a liaison existing between the latter and one of his young female employees, 
a minor.?** Later in the same book, Frau Moll proposes to extort money 
from the habitues of her bordel, again under the threat of defamation of 
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character.*° Fabian’s acquaintance Zacharias claims that he must con- 
stantly be on his guard lest one of his fellow-workers, jealous of his 
success, finds some excuse to defame him to his superiors.*** Malicious 
gossip becomes virtually murder when Weckherlin, an assistant of the 
professor under whom Stephan Labude has written his doctoral dissertation, 
falsely informs Labude, out of stupidity, envy, and malice, that the disser- 
tation has been rejected, causing Labude to commit suicide.*#* 


Usury is mentioned once, in the poem “Hymnus auf die Bankiers” 
(LiS), where all bankers are depicted as usurers, for they borrow money 
at 5 per cent and lend it at 10 per cent. Kastner quotes the differential 
correctly.*8$ 

The gambling motif occurs twice in Fabian. Justizrat Labude is said 
to pass most of his evenings in gambling casinos, so that the allusion 
here is to places having a wealthy clientele desirous of excitement. At the 
opposite end of the economic scale we have the “Monte Carlo der armen 
Luder” (Monte Carlo for poor wretches), as Kastner calls it. This is a 
lottery in which the impoverished proletariat is persuaded to part with 
small sums of money in return for a chance to win pitiful prizes which 
appear alluring against the background of misery.*** 

The topic of official corruption is touched on in Fabian, when Frau 
Moll mentions that an official whose ordinary salary her bribes have 
doubled has forewarned her of impending police action, enabling her to 
flee.48° The bribery in question is meant to be understood as a standing 
arrangement. This is possible because, although the bordel involved would 
seem from a strict chronology of Fabian to have existed for but one or 
two days, the book is a stylized symbolic treatment in which time is some- 
times drastically foreshortened. On the first page in the same book, a 
scandal in the municipal office of procurement (Beschaffungsamt) is the sub- 
ject of one of a group of newspaper headlines which would seem grotesquely 
sensational but merely cause Fabian, reading them, to yawn as over 
something commonplace. Presumably an item to the effect that honesty 
had been detected would have startled him. 

Beggary is also present in the general picture of decadence in Fabian. 
One such beggar is the former bank teller already referred to in another 
connection. The other is the beggar who accosts Fabian as the latter is 
escorting Cornelia home.**” In both cases the beggars are middle-class persons 
now declassed, to whom beggary is humiliating. Vagrancy is mentioned only 
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in the case of the inventor Kollrepp, who is, however, meant merely as a 
deviate and thus cannot be said to illustrate a social phenomenon.?** 


Illicit traffic in narcotic drugs is another of the brush-strokes in 
Kastner’s panorama. We are shown a doctor attached to a café frequented 
and operated by homosexual women. This doctor, who completes the 
topsy-turvy picture by disguising himself, with police permission, as a woman, 
lives by illegally prescribing morphine. Fabian is apparently familiar with 
parallel cases in the past, for he predicts that this doctor will one day be 
caught and will then take poison, the typical sequel.*®* 


In addition to these crimes which, as analyzed by Sauer, constitute 
a clinical picture of decadence, we find two classes of crimes which in 
his opinion are less intrinsic to decadence. The first of these is political 
crime, which in Sauer’s view may be regarded favorably from the ethical 
point of view as being often the result of altruistic convictions.4° Neverthe- 
less, as previously noted, this type of crime was so widespread in the 
Weimar Republic that it constituted one of the most obvious signs of 
organic weakness. 

In the first four years after the revolution of 1918, no less than 400 
political murders were committed, the victims belonging chiefly to the 
left.41 The “Leiche im schwarzen Reichswehrkanal” mentioned in the 
poem “Wer hat noch nicht? Wer will noch mal?” (HT) is an allusion to 
either Liebknecht or Rosa Luxemburg, outstanding leaders of the extreme 
left, who were murdered in 1919 in the Spartakist uprising in Berlin and 
whose bodies were thrown into the well-known Berlin Landwehrkanal. 
An appreciative reference to Walter Rathenau, the liberal Jewish magnate 
and high official who was murdered by reactionaries, occurs in Fabian.1¢? 
But political crime was not only characteristic of the early years of the 
Weimar Republic but of its entire life; in fact, violence of this sort was 
worse in the last years of the republic than at the beginning. Several 
times in Fabian we find references to the political street fighting and 
mass demonstrations typical of the era in Germany. We witness a gun 
fight in which a National Socialist and a Communist wound each other. 
At the hospital to which Fabian and Labude take the wounded men, nine 
similar cases have been admitted earlier in the evening.*4# The violent 
suppression of a workers’ demonstration in the poverty-ridden northern 
section of Berlin is described; in this encounter of police and workers one 
police sergeant is killed and three workers are seriously wounded.** 

Murder, other than political murder, is frequently mentioned as a 
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social phenomenon. The poem “Wer hat noch nicht? Wer will noch mal?” 
(HT) speaks of the mass-murderer Manfred Melber as part of the general 
madness (“Hier dreht sich der Blédsinn im Kreise”). In the poem “Kleine 
Sonntagspredigt” (LiS), Kastner in effect comments that on Sundays 
machine-age man, being for once free of the constraint to which he is 
accustomed, knows nothing better to do with his leisure time than to 
quarrel and murder. The objective statement that Sunday is the day of 
greatest frequency for murder is generally correct.*** In the poem “Wiegen- 
lied fiir sich selber” (LiS) we again find murder as a part of the rotting 
texture of society; for, as this poem implies, at any given moment a 
murder is likely to be committed. Murder is described in bloody detail 
in “Die Ballade vom Herrn Steinherz” (GzS), again as part of the com- 
plex of phenomena of decadence. In “Die Ballade vom Nachahmungstrieh 
(GzS) a group of children hang one of their playmates, being influ 
by a constant stream of crime stories among the newspaper items. 


2. Suicide 


fact of suicide did in the real stuation he depicted, deserves especial not 
From antiquity until modern times, the consensus of legal opinion in the 
western world was usually that suicide was from the point of view of the 
state a crime; and in a sane person suicide is still so considered in several 
countries, as for example in England (felo de se).4* The argument that 
suicide is a violation of civic duty is found in Plato and even more 
emphatically in Aristotle,*** and the related argument, that one who kills 
himself deprives the state of a citizen as surely as does a murderer, has 
often been repeated, frequently in the sense that this crime is a form of 
treason.14* From the Age of Reason onward, a progressive relaxation of the 
legal attitude may be traced, until in the nineteenth century suicide ceased 
to be regarded as a crime in most countries. This general development 
occurred in Germany also, where suicide no longer results in any of the 
various severe and even barbarous penalties formerly inflicted, in Germany 
as elsewhere, on the body, the memory, and the heirs of the perpetrator. 
Nevertheless, it is still a matter of debate among criminologists whether 
suicide ought not to be considered a crime, for, even if it is not, it certainly 
borders on one.*° 

The attitude of most moralists has been hostile to suicide; for example, 
Kant denounces it on the grounds of his categorical imperative. The attitude 
of the church, especially the Catholic Church, has always been extremely 


145 Sauer, op. cit., p. 698, lists Saturday and Sunday. 

146 Louis I. Dublin and Bessie Bunzel, To Be or Not To Be (New York, 
1933), p. 253. : 

147 Ibid., pp. 184 f. 

148 Jbid., p. 249; Frederick L. Hoffman, Suicide Problems (Newark, N. J., 
1928), pp. 10 ff. 

149 Hoffman, of. cst., pp. 10 ff. 
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hostile from the time of St. Augustine. In Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theo- 
logica were stated in definitive form the reasons for which the Catholic 
Church still considers suicide an unspeakable offense against God and 
man. The Protestant churches also have continued to regard suicide as 
a sin, although their condemnation is less extreme.?®° 

However, it is not only a legal and a moral problem, but a serious 
social problem as well; and it is exclusively in this last sense that it 
interests Kastner. Throughout the Middle Ages, due to the attitude of the 
church, suicide was very uncommon, and in most Catholic countries it 
remains so to the present day; hence we cannot speak of suicide as a social 
problem in those instances.**? But throughout most of the Protestant por- 
tion of the western world suicide rates have mounted steadily, especially 
since the time of the Industrial Revolution. By the latter part of the 
nineteenth century the general suicide rate there had already reached 
such alarming proportions that Masaryk, in 1881, could recognize and 
formulate the social problem as follows: 

Die Erscheinung des Selbstmordes ist gewi8 in jedem einzelnen 

Falle héchst interessant; aber ein ganz besonderes Interesse er- 

weckt er als sociale Massenerscheinung. Die Selbstmordneigung 

tritt gegenwartig in allen civilisierten Landern mit erschreckender 

Intensitat auf . . . aber eine endgiltige Lésung vom sociologischen 

Gesichtspunkte aus hat bisher Niemand versucht, und doch ist 

es gerade diese Lésung, welche uns am meisten nahe geht: ist ja 


die Frage nach den Ursachen des Selbstmordes die Frage nach dem 
Gliick und Ungliick der Menschheit.?5? 


Of all civilized nations, it is Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Japan which show the highest suicide rates, all 
of them except Japan having at least in part a German population.*** For 
this reason, writers on the general phenomenon always give particular 
attention to the case of Germany.*** There is, for whatever reason, a specific 
German tendency toward suicide, to which even Germans abroad are 
subject; in this country, for example, they contribute far more heavily 
to the suicide mortality than does any other national group.?*5 


150 Dublin and Bunzel, of. cit., pp. 115 ff., 201 f., 202 f., 209, 217 ff. 

151 Jbid., pp. 209, 115 ff. 

152 Tomas Garrigue Masaryk, Der Selbstmord als sociale Massenerscheinung 
der modernen Civilisation (Vienna, 1881), pp. v, vi. (The phenomenon of suicide 
is certainly of the highest interest in each individual case; but it arouses a very 
special interest as a mass phenomenon of society. The tendency to suicide takes 
on today in all civilized countries a frightening intensity . . . but until now no 
one has attempted a definitive solution from the sociological point of view, and 
yet it is precisely this solution that concerns us most deeply: for the problem of 
suicide is the problem of human happiness and unhappiness. ) 

153 Dublin and Bunzel, op. cst., p. 26; Alfred J. Lotka, “Suicide,” Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1949). 

154 Masaryk, op. cit., p. 46; Hoffman, of. cit., pp. 151 f.; Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
Suicide (Chicago, 1928), pp. 6 f.; Lotka, op. cit. 

155 Of course, this is not meant to suggest any purely racial factor in the bio- 
logical sense. See Cavan, of. ctt. pp. 26 ff.; Dublin and Bunzel, op. cit., pp. 32 f., 38. 
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Since the first World War, suicide has increased in most countries, 
including those previously mentioned.'** We may therefore speak of suicide 
as a world-wide social problem with respect to which, again, Germany 
appears as an extreme case but not as an aberration or a curiosity. 


Even though the critics or interpreters of Kastner have with few 
exceptions always considered his works primarily from the standpoint of 
content rather than of form, nevertheless these writers have regularly 
imported into the discussion literary terminology when referring to the 
tone of “despair” or “pessimism” which they find pervading his works. 
From these evaluations one gains no clear picture. In such poems as 
“Elegie, ohne grofe Worte” (LiS), Kastner is said to despair; in such 
poems as “Die Existenz im Wiederholungsfalle” (LiS) he does not. Gensch- 
mer is typical in that he unconvincingly accounts for the alternation by 
attributing to Kastner personally a sort of manic-depressive polarity or 
vacillation. This confusion is eliminated, and the true relevance of the 
poems revealed, when, granting the frustration of the characters depicted, 
we remember that in many poems, such as “Das letzte Kapitel” (MgA) 
and “Und wo bleibt das Positive, Herr Kastner?” (MgA), Kastner’s 
“despair” is no despair of his own at all but a threat that mankind will 
suffer calamity if it refuses to heed certain positive injunctions. In the 
other poems of this class he does not express his own point of view at all 
but rather, for therapeutic purposes, formulates in a strong form what he 
conceives the public mood to be. He tells us this himself: 


Es gibt wieder Lyriker, die wie natiirliche Menschen empfinden 
und die Empfindungen (und Ansichten und Wiinsche) in Stell- 
vertretung ausdritcken. . . . Daf jemand ausspricht, was ihn bewegt 
und bedriickt—und andere mit ihm—ist nititzlich, Wem das zu 
einfach gesagt ist, der mag es sich von den Psychoanalytikern er- 
klaren lassen. Wahr bleibt es trotzdem.**" 


Even more explicitly does Kastner state the reason for his “despairing” 
poems in his Lyrische Hausapotheke, the very title of which, in spite of 
its tactfully humorous self-deprecation, makes clear his purpose in his 
writings of this sort: 
Im Widerspruch mit dem eigenen Bediirfnis enthielt ich mich 
regelmafig jeder Publikation, die nichts weiter gewesen ware als 
die Bekanntgabe persénlicher Stimmungen und Einsichten. Und 
seit Jahren schwebte mir . . . diese “Lyrische Hausapotheke” vor. 
Ein der Therapie dienendes Taschenbuch. Ein Nachschlagewerk, 
das der Behandlung des durchschnittlichen Innenlebens gewidmet 
ist... . Denn was soll einer einnehmen, den die trostlose Einsam- 


156 Dublin and Bunzel, op. cit., p. 376; Lotka, op. cit. 

157 “Prosaische Zwischenbemerkung” (LiS). (There are again lyric poets 
{ie. Kastner and his school} who have the feelings of ordinary people and who 
express these feelings (and views and wishes) as proxies . . . That some one 
expresses what moves and oppresses him—and others with him—is useful. If that 
is put too simply for anyone, let him go to the psychiatrists for an explanation. 
It is true nevertheless.) Cf. p. 33, above. 
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keit des méblierten Zimmers quilt oder die naSkalten, nebelgrauen 
Herbstabende? Zu welchen Rezepten soll der greifen, den der 
Wiirgengel der Eifersucht gepackt hat? Womit soll ein Lebens- 
iiberdriissiger gurgeln? . . . Die Einsamkeit, die Enttauschung 
und das iibrige Herzeleid zu lindern, braucht es andre Medika- 
mente. Einige davon hei8en: Humor, Zorn, Gleichgiiltigkeit, Ironie, 
Kontemplation und Ubertreibung. Es sind Antitoxine. ... Es tut 
wohl, den eignen Kummer von einem andren Menschen formulieren 
zu lassen. Formulierung ist heilsam.+** 


In keeping with this conception of his own usefulness, Kastner 
portrays in many places in the poems and in Fabian a suicidal state of 
mind, interpreting it with respect to its social causation. In the many 
suicides and attempted suicides which occur in his writings, and in his 
depiction of a suicidal or near-suicidal mentality, he gives us insight into the 
social problem from both the objective and the subjective side. 


To pursue all the ramifications of this topic in Kastner would require 
a great deal of space, and much of the resulting discussion would be out 
of place at this time. We shall therefore consider only two questions: 
what classes or groups of individuals in Kastner’s writings commit or 
appear inclined to commit suicide,4®* and what social situations are respon- 
sible for their act or inclination? 

The persons in question in Kastner are, in every case but one, men; 
this in spite of the objective hardships under which he shows women to 
suffer. This simply registers the sociological fact that self-destruction is 
predominantly a male phenomenon. In Europe generally, the proportion is 
three or four males to every female suicide. In Germany the ratio was 
2.5:1 in 1929.18 Among women, therefore, suicide hardly constitutes a 
serious social problem. 

Concerning the age of the suicides actual or potential in Kastner, little 
can be said other than that they appear to be older than twenty except 


158 LH, pp. 5-7. Italics ours. (Contrary to my inclination, I regularly refrained 
from publishing anything that would merely have been a revelation of personal 
moods and insights. And for years . . . I have envisaged this “Lyrical Medicine 
Chest.” A handbook devoted to therapy. A reference work dedicated to the treat- 
ment of the average inner life... . For what remedy is he to take who is tormented 
by the dreary loneliness of his furnished room or by the chilly, wet, foggy fall nights? 
To what prescriptions shall he resort, whom the avenging angel of jealousy is 
strangling? With what shall one gargle who is weary of life? To alleviate loneliness, 
disappointment, and the other ills of the heart, other medicines are needed. Some 
of these are called: humor, anger, indifference, trony, contemplation, and exaggera- 
tion. They are antitoxins. . . . It helps to allow another to formulate one’s own 
grief. Formulation is curative.) 

159 The two classes of persons may be taken together, for those who con- 
template os or in any sense long for death are potential suicides. See Cavan, 
op. cit., p. 178. 

160 Dublin and Bunzel, op. cit., p. 50. The reasons for this fact are unknown. 
Masaryk (op. cit., pp. 23 ff., 80), speculates that women are more yielding or pliable, 
more secluded, and more religious than men, and are less given to the excessive 
use of alcohol. 
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for two cases in which child suicide is mentioned, and that none of these 
men is depicted as old; one pictures all of them as being somewhere 
between twenty and, at most, fifty. The lower limit agrees with sociological 
truth; as for the upper, Kastner’s treatment does not reflect the fact that 
suicide increases for every age up to eighty.’** Of course, he never intended 
to present all age groups in this respect. 


Marital status is an important factor in predisposing to suicide, as 
proved by offical statistics. The divorced show the highest rates, the 
single a lower rate, and the married the lowest rate, especially if the 
marriage be happy and if children be present.'* In Kastner’s writings, 
insofar as marital status is indicated, most of the real and potential suicides 
are single, some are unhappily married, none are divorced or happily mar- 
ried. As mentioned before, the last two possibilities are little represented 
in Kastner. The suicidally-minded man in “Wiegenlied” (HT) and the 
actual suicide in “Saldo mortale” (MgA) have children. The suicide Kurt 
Schmidt in “Kurt Schmidt, statt einer Ballade” (MgA) traces part of 
his unhappiness to his frustrated desire for parenthood, a frustration which 
is frequently responsible for unhappiness in Kastner’s writings. 

The religious affiliation of these persons is not once indicated, but since 
the scene is always Berlin, we must infer a preponderance of Protestants. 
Consequently, the picture Kastner gives us is consistent with the fact 
that suicide in Germany as elsewhere is by all odds a Protestant phenom- 
enon.1** For Germany as a whole, and in Prussia separately as well, the 
rate among Protestants is about twice that among Catholics.** However, 
in keeping with his anti-ecclesiastical attitude, Kastner shows no pious 
or religious person, Catholic or otherwise, whom religion saves from suicide. 
The fact that suicide increased far more among Jews than among any other 
group is not reflected in any way in Kastner’s writings, perhaps because the 
Jews numbered only approximately one million out of sixty-five. Jews 
showed the highest rate of any group. Jewish suicides in Prussia in 1925 
were 1100 per cent of those in 1849-1855, as compared with an increase 
of 275 per cent for Catholics and 175 per cent for Protestants.1* 

One final and very important aspect of the question is that all these 
persons in Kastner are, as should always be understood, residents of 
Berlin, i.e. Kastner’s treatment reflects the fact that suicide is everywhere 
a predominantly urban problem. The rural scene by itself would not show 
suicide as a social problem of any magnitude. As a general rule, the larger 
the city, the greater its suicide rate.’ 

Turning now to the question of why people, according to Kastner, 


161 Dublin and Bunzel, of. cit., pp. 39 ff., 410; Masaryk, op. cit., pp. 25 ff. 
162 Dublin and Bunzel, of. ciz., pp. 133 f. 

163 Cavan, of. cit., pp. 41-43. 

164 Dublin and Bunzel, of. cit., p. 117; Cavan, op. cit., p. 43. 

165 Dublin and Bunzel, of. cit., pp. 119 £; Cavan, op. cit. pp. 37 ff. 

166 Dublin and Bunzel, of. cit., pp. 78 ff. . 
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lay violent hands on themselves or fall prey to states of mind predisposing 
them to suicide, we follow the author into a field which is better under- 
stood from the sociological than from the psychological point of view. 
Sociologists have established that certain situations in society are conducive 
to a high suicide rate; but by what exact mental process or processes these 
social situations are translated by the individual into the suicidal act 
is a field of inquiry that was almost entirely opaque before Freud and is 
still largely unexplored.?* 

High suicide rates are one of the most infallible symptoms of a 
decadent society. We find them at those turning points in history when one 
set of values is in decline or eclipse and has not yet found a successor. 
There results at such times a general weariness of life, a nihilism, and 
a pessimism that many people translate into a suicide motive. This 
was true of Greek civilization in its decline; it was true again of Roman 
civilization in its decadent period, when Christianity was rising but had 
not yet gained the victory; it held true still at the time of the Reformation; 
and it holds true again in the present era.*** 

This complex of decadence, nihilism, pessimism, and world-weariness is, 
in Kastner’s view, the most important factor of all. Taking only the cases 
where he explicitly makes this complex the root of a suicidal mentality, we 
have already a sizable body of poems; if we were to include also the poems 
wherein the connection is less explicit, such as “Die Welt ist rund” (HT), 
the number would be far greater. 

The titular hero of “Kurt Schmidt, statt einer Ballade” (MgA) 
suffers poverty and various other concrete hardships, but it is not these that 
principally motivate his fatal step. What finally does, is rather the un- 
bearable character of life in general as a meaningless treadmill and his 
consequent réle as a meaningless cog therein. It is his nihilism (not Kast- 
ner’s) that makes all seem hollow and worthless, not merely arduous, as 
is seen in the soliloquy of this epitome of machine-age man: 


Der Mensch war auch blof eine Art Gemiise, 
das sich und dadurch andere ernahrt. 

Die Seele = nicht in der Zirbeldrise. 

Falls sie vorhanden war, war sie nichts wert. 


9 Stunden stand Schmidt schwitzend im Betrieb. 
4 Stunden fuhr und af er, miid und dumm. 

10 Stunden lag er, ohne Blick und stumm. 

Und in dem Stiindchen, das ihm ibrigblieb, 

bracht er sich um.?° 


167 Ibid., pp. 267 ff. 

168 Jbid., pp. 183 ff., 358 ff.; Masaryk, op. cit., pp. 49 f., 63, 76, 84 f., 91, 141- 
175; Cavan, of. cit., pp. 12-24. 

169 A man too was just another species of vevetowie/tat nourishes itself and 
thereby others./The soul was not in the pineal gland./In case it existed, it was 
worthless./9 hours Schmidt stood sweating in the factory./4 hours he traveled 
and ate, tired and stupefied./10 hours he lay, without sight and mute./And in 
the little hour that was left,/he killed himself. 
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The man whose thoughts make up the poem “Herr im Herbst” (HT) 
watches the leaves fall and thinks of the parallel to a decadent society; 
he envies those who, like the leaves, have already died. Treated more 
maturely, that parallel is drawn again in “Elegie nach allen Seiten” (GzS). 
In ever-varying forms the suicide motif is continued in the poems “Die 
Hummermarseillaise” (HT), “Wieso warum?” (HT), “Elegie, ohne groBe 
Worte” (LiS), “Ein Pessismist, knapp ausgedriickt” (LiS), and “Traurig- 
keit, die jeder kennt” (GzS). According to “Warnung vor Selbstschiissen” 
(LiS), abstract discontent with the moral order of society may become 
lethal. 


The same motif is worked out in Fabian in the persons of the twin 
characters Jakob Fabian and Stephan Labude. We have here a paradox. 
Jakob Fabian, poor and unemployed, has good reason to despair but is 
indifferent to these material factors.” Only one thing interests him, namely 
whether a morally degraded mankind can raise itself by its bootstraps 
toward a certain body of ideals, in the intrinsic or Platonic reality of which 
he believes.*7! He is not a nihilist, nor does he exactly despair; rather he 
is a discouraged moralist. He “waits for moral reform as an unbeliever may 
wait for miracles,”*? but still he waits. The ideals are real, and mankind’s 
ascent to them is therefore possible. This character’s faith is for him a 
bulwark against perfect despair, and he does not commit suicide.’’$ It is 
his opposite number, Stephan Labude, who does. Labude, as the only 
son of a wealthy family, has no concrete reasons for despair, nor does he 
at first despair. Like Fabian, he is interested only in the reform of society; 
but his approach is the opposite of Fabian’s. He is an organizer. He wishes 
to appeal to people’s self-interest and on this basis persuade them to 
accept certain concrete reforms of a political and economic nature.’ He 
is one of those who, in the words of Fabian, use mankind to verify a 
mathematical formula for reform.1** When he finds no support, he is lost, 


170 Fabian, p. 67. (“Wenn ich sage, ich bin kein Kapitalist, dann meine ich: 
ich habe kein pekuniares Organ.” (“When I say I am not a capitalist, I mean I 
have no pecuniary organ.”’)) : 

171 Ibid. p. 69. (“Ich weif ein Ziel, aber es ist leider keines. Ich méchte 
helfen, die Menschen anstindig und verniinftig zu machen. Vorlaufig bin ich da- 
mit beschiftigt, sie auf ihre diesbeziigliche Eignung hin anzuschauen.” [“I know 
a goal, but unfortunately it is no goal. I would like to help make pore decent 
and reasonable. For the time being I am observing them to see if they have any 
talent along those lines.”]); p. 87 (“Aber, mein Herr, auch wenn Sie an die Macht 
kommen, werden die Ideale der Menschheit im Verborgenen sitzen und weiter- 
weinen.” (“But sir, even if you come to power, the ideals of humanity will remain 
in concealment and weep.”] 

172 Tbid., p. 136. 

173 Robert de Saint Jean (“Un document sur I’Allemagne actuelle: Fabien (I), 
par Erich Kistner,” La Revue Hebdomadaire, XLI [1932], 498) interprets Fabian’s 
tragic death as suicide, but there is no justification for this view in the context 
(Fabian, pp. 332 f.). 

174 Fabian pp. 68 f., 105 f., etc., esp. pp. 293 ff. 

175 Jbid., p. 68. 
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for his faith is only conditional, not absolute; his “mathematical formula” 
has for him no reality apart from its realization. Therefore objective frustra- 
tion, accumulating from several directions, finds here a helpless victim 
who, finally without anything higher than himself to live for, kills him- 
self.** Kastner’s thought expressed in all such examples is, simply put, 
that man literally cannot live by bread alone and will prefer voluntary death 
to a life bounded by materialism and self-interest.2”? 


Kastner always pairs decadence and immorality, in the sense that the 
latter is but the expression of the former, as we have seen illustrated in 
Fabian’s epigram concerning the topography of Berlin. Hence it is but 
a special case when we find that on occasion Kastner uses the mere con- 
templation of immorality as a predetermining factor. The suicide of Labude 
is again a case in point, inasmuch as the crowning blow for Labude is the 
sight of Lesbian women engaged in a jealous quarrel over the affections 
of a coveted woman."** According to the poem “Ragout fin de siécle” 
(MgA), if Dante were to return to earth, even this hardened observer of 
human degradation would instantly swallow veronal. 


According to Kastner, the only sound state of the general mind would 
be a dynamic one, such that certain common ideals would be recognized 
and made the ever-receding object of man’s striving. For to be sure, if 
these ideals were reached, life would again become static, stagnant, and 
moribund, again with suicide a part of the social picture. We find this 
application of the familiar Faustian theme expressed in the words of Fabian: 

Entweder ist man mit seinem Los unzufrieden, und dann schlagt 

man einander tot, um die Lage zu verbessern, oder man ist, und 


das ist eine rein theoretische Situation, mit sich und der Welt 
einverstanden, dann bringt man sich aus Langeweile um.*”° 


176 Ibid., pp. 257 f. 
177 Cf. Masaryk, op. at., p. 62. 
178 Fabian, p. 258 
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This causal connection between boredom and suicide is again asserted in 
“Kleine Sonntagspredigt” (LiS). From this poem it appears that Sunday 
is the maximal day for suicide as well as for other crimes of violence. Here 
Kastner, as previously mentioned, is only partly right. Saturday and 
Sunday are maximal days for the latter, but not for suicide. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday appear to be the peak days for men, Sunday 
only for women, insofar as the data on this particular correlation have 
been studied.1® 

It is not far from the theme of decadence when Kastner makes the 
loneliness of the great city a factor responsible for the problem. As already 
pointed out, suicide is overwhelmingly an urban problem. In this connection, 
Dublin and Bunzel express the general consensus when they say: 


It may well be asked whether or not there is something inherent 
in urban living which predisposes to suicide. An explanation for 
the relatively ae suicide rates among the rural population may 
lie in the greater stability of the country family, the lower divorce 
rate, the relatively few childless couples, the larger number of chil- 
dren in each family, and the more unified interests, traditions, and 
beliefs of a farming group. Many students of the problem agree 
that these factors are responsible for the difference in the rates.*#* 
In the great cities there is a multitude of conflicting social creeds, 
philosophies and religions, and possible occupations; and many who 
come into contact with them cannot decide which to accept, which 
to reject. It is inevitable that some, disappointed and disillusioned 
by the quest, will become discouraged and seek death as the onl 
solution. In the rural community, on the other hand, there is muc 
chee social and occupational unity, greater coordination of 
ideals.28? 


The big city, as the form and hearth of modern civilization, of course 
embraces all the evils as well as the good of the latter, and which of these 
evils are responsible for the peculiar aspect under discusson is therefore 
difficult to decide and still a matter of opinion. The opinion of a poet, as 
an unusually sensitive urban person, is worthy of particular respect, above 
all when, as in this instance, the poet strives to eliminate subjectivity 
and to serve simply as the voice of the society surrounding him. In the 
poem “Sozusagen in der Fremde” (GzS), the individual feels both isolated 
and superfluous in the vast, anonymous crowd: isolated, because the 
sensation of non-relatedness is intensified by the huge number of people 
to whom one stands in the zero relationship; and superfluous, because one 
is quantitatively overwhelmed. In “Selbstmord im Familienbad” (MgA) 
we find a different aspect; according to this poem, one feels an overwhelming 
hostility to the vast herd from whom one cannot escape even in the places 
where privacy was formerly to be found. One has a nostalgia for nature and 
privacy, a desire to flee the artificiality of the urban scene, but the 


180 Masaryk, op. cit., pp. 12 f, 
181 Dublin and Bunzel, op. cit., pp. 76 £. 
182 Jbid., p. 83; cf. Masaryk, of. cit., pp. 29 f. 
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ubiquitous herd frustrates these desires. This hostility toward the herd is 
redirected against oneself.1** The same feeling is expressed in “Misanthro- 
pologie” (MgA), “In der Seitenstrafe” (MgA), and other places, here, 
however, without the suicidal implication. This thought, that one cannot 
escape from the herd and find mental health in natural scenes, is, of course, 
not Kastner’s own; he for his part urges city-dwellers, in such poems as 
“Die Walder schweigen” (LH), to seek out rural scenes as a necessary 
corrective to urban life. 

An entirely different cause for suicide is found in economic circum- 
stances. Normally, the higher income groups show a decidedly higher 
suicide rate than do the lower income groups. Those at the lowest part 
of the economic scale also show a high rate, although not so high as that 
of the wealthy. However, those who regard their poverty as normal, as 
for example the American Negroes, are noted for low suicide rates. Economic 
factors become a cause of self-destruction only insofar as desires or expecta- 
tions regarded as normal by a given class cannot be satisfied. Hence it 
has been found that the suicide rate, especially among males, rises and falls 
in conformity with the stage of the economic cycle.*** To what extent 
different economic classes contribute to the general rise in times of depres- 
sion does not appear to have been established; nevertheless, it seems 
that the middle class is normally the one least given to suicide, so that 
apparently the decimation of the middle class would cause a rise in the 
suicide rate.4# Unemployment is thought by some to be a factor in causing 
the high rate associated with business depression,*? but other writers dis- 
regard unemployment entirely as a distinct factor.1* That the economic 
circumstances in pre-Hitler Germany were such as to have the maximum 
influence in increasing suicide is clear. 

In several places in Kastner’s writings, it is poverty, reflected in low 
wages, that makes men seek death. In three poems, “Ballade vom De- 
fraudanten” (HT), “Selbstmérder halten Asternbuketts” (LiS), and 
“Begegnung in einer kleinen Stadt” (GzS), we find approximately the 
same situation. In each case, a low-paid white collar worker, who because 
of the nature of his work handles large amounts of money, embezzles 
company funds and then, out of remorse, commits suicide.** “Nekrolog 
fiir den Maler E. H.” (GzS) shows us the suicide of an artist who, unable 
even to earn expenses, finally succumbs to discouragement and turns on 
the gas. In “Monolog des Blinden” (LiS) we hear the appeals addressed 


183 On transferred hatred as a suicide mechanism, see Dublin and Bunzel, 
op. cit., pp. 290 ff. 

184 /[bid., pp. 96 ff.; Cavan, of. cit., pp. 269 f. 

185 Dublin and Bunzel, op. ctt., p. 101. 

186 Masaryk, op. cit, p. 58. 

187 Dublin and Bunzel, op. cit., pp. 106 f. , 

188 Masaryk, op. cit.; Cavan, op. cit.; Hoffman, op. cit. . : 

189 Here Kistner combines the mechanisms of fear and guilt. See Dublin and 
Bunzel, of. cit., pp. 282 ff., 297 €f. 
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by a blind peddler to the heartless passers-by. The chief regret expressed 
by this peddler, who lost his sight in the war by a shrapnel burst, is that 
the fragment did not strike his heart instead. In “Saldo mortale” (MgA), 
a man who has almost succeeded in a suicide attempt, apparently with 
illuminating gas, is revived at the last minute and now excoriates his res- 
cuers for returning him to an existence which he knows will continue to 
frustrate and humiliate him at every turn. He then ends it all by plunging 
from a high window. 

; What appears finally to move the poor to suicide, as seen by Kastner, 
1s not so much the privation they undergo as it is the sense of isolation in 
a world that takes no interest in either them or their sufferings—an inter- 
Pretation substantiated by the experience of suicide-prevention organiza- 
tons.’*° What really kills is the collapse of morale. In such poems as “Fauler 
Zauber” (MgA), Kastner feelingly depicts this collapse of morale caused, 
to be sure, by unemployment. “More than the purse grows empty”; one 
goes about vacantly, totally lacking in vitality or resolve. Occasionally, as 
in “Der Streichholzjunge” (LH), Kastner shows the unemployed breaking 
through this hopeless mood, this semi-coma, in bursts of resentment. Never- 
theless, Kastner never treats unemployment as a direct cause of suicide, 
for the effect of enforced loss of function seems to him so debilitating that 
all capacity for decisive action is sapped away. It is apparently the point 
of the repartee between Fabian and an unemployed man’ that the latter 
is too demoralized for any such drastic action as suicide. 

In one case Kistner includes in a poem a phenomenon not unfamiliar 
in times of business collapse, namely that persons faced by financial ruin 
will insure their lives and then kill themselves in order to leave the face sum 
of the policy or policies to their heirs. In view of the insurance companies’ 
precautionary no-risk period, the suicide will be so contrived that the death 
will appear to be the result of accident or homicide, and this deception 
often succeeds.**? A bizarre example, already alluded to, is recorded in 
“Die Ballade vom Herrn Steinherz” (GzS) on the basis of a newspaper 
item. Here Steinherz, facing bankruptcy, takes out five policies on his life 
and then hires an assassin to murder him. The courts, according to the 
poem, are in a quandary whether to class the death as a murder or a suicide, 
and Kastner ventures the opinion that they will decide in favor of murder, 
i.e, against the insurance companies.*** 

A relatively minor factor is marital unhappiness. The wife of the 
wealthy philanderer Makart in Fabian’ takes poison, being the only 
woman in Kastner to kill herself. In “Die unverstandene Frau” (MgA) 


190 Dublin and Bunzel, op. cit., 322 f. 


191 Fabian, p. 172. . 
192 Dublin and Bunzel, of. cit., pp. 12 £, 20, 260 f. 
193 His prediction may have been correct, for the courts usually resolve any 


doubt in favor of the insured; cf. Dublin and Bunzel, of. cit., pp. 260 f. 
Fabian, p. 207. 
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we see an unhappy wife who dreams of suicide; the dream is clearly one 
of wish-fulfillment. A similar motif is used in “Eine Frau spricht im 
Schlaf” (MgA). Men, too, are found toying with this solution because of 
being unhappily mated, as in the poems “Wiegenlied” (HT) and “Goldne 
Worte, nicht ganz niichtern” (HT); the motif recurs in “Saldo mortale” 
(MgA). Unhappiness in marriage does in actual fact account for some 
suicide, although it is not considered a large factor.2* 

Twice Kastner mentions child suicide. The first instance, given as 
a newspaper headline, is lacking in any indication of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. We learn merely that a nine-year-old girl has leaped from a 
window, presumably to her death.** The second mention has to do with 
several boys oppressed by the overly rigorous discipline of a boarding school, 
who kill themselves.**? Whereas the act of the nine-year-old girl is intro- 
duced as one of the daily sensations, in the later passage Kastner ironically 
comments that such cases, compared to the war casualties, are not very 
numerous. Among young girls suicide is quite negligible; the prewar rate 
of 1.2 per 100,000 in the age group 10-15 was never again reached and sel- 
dom approached after the war. Among boys the rate was much higher; for 
1929 it was 3.2 per 100,000 in the age group 10-15.1%* Few definite facts 
are known concerning the causes of child suicide, although it is, like adult 
suicide, primarily an urban phenomenon. 


No one would pretend that with this sketch of crime and suicide as re- 
curring motifs in Kastner’s prose and poetry the topic is exhausted. Kastner’s 
concern with these symptoms of social dissolution goes far deeper than 
can be indicated by singling out instance after instance. In a way the 
French critic Saint Jean was not so far wrong in describing Fabian’s 
death in trying to save a drowning child’s life—something so unostentatious- 
ly tragic—as a suicide.** It may be called a suicide in effect, in that sense 
wherein every truly tragic death is in some measure a suicide. Fabian dies, 
to use Rilke’s phrase, his own death, a death that through its impulsiveness 
and futility befits his life and character as perfectly as if he had selected 
it (Kastner, of course, had). We encounter many Selbstmordkandidaten in 
the poems even where no such thing as suicide is hinted at. There often 
is something foreboding, fatal, in the situation, in the atmosphere, in the 
typical “dying fall” of the style itself. When we read what “Ein Buchhalter 
schreibt seiner Mutter” (MgA), it occurs to us perhaps that nothing but 
the thought of his mother will now keep this man alive. There is not 
enough buoyancy in these people, no matter if for the time being they 
contrive to stay afloat. A dubious exception is provided by the criminals, 


195 Masaryk, of. cit., pp. 32 £. 
197 Tha.’ P08, 

1 

198 “Seibermord, ” Der groBe Brockhaus (1934). 
199 Saint Jean, op. cit., p. 498. 
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at least some of them who, like Irene Moll, display an amazing sort of 
vitality in their depravity. It appears that if a person wants to assert his 
tight to live, or to a living, he cannot afford to be too particular in the 
choice of his ways and means. Cynicism, brazen impudence are the activating 
factors. It is the sensitive, the morally valuable, who perish. Quite apart 
from definitions, there is an intrinsic interrelation between crime and 
suicide, for in Kastner’s world they are both direct outgrowths of an all- 
pervading moral decay, manifest in a variety of forms. A law of survival 
seems to prevail which, if it be a law of organic nature, can be counteracted 
only by the most determined and persistent appeal to human nature,?”° 
Positively revealed above all—so Kistner sees it—in the mind and in the 
world of the child. . 
Thus we return to the concept of the family, the basic unit from which 
the hoped-for regeneration of society from within will have to take its start. 
These two then, the family and the law, are the two main categories under 
which Kastner submits the material of his symbolic indictment of society 
at large. In both of them, multiple aspects of private and of public life are 
intermingled in such a way as to create an ever-changing but integrated 
kaleidoscopic presentation, under a metropolitan perspective, of those fate- 
ful five years before 1933. There is little missing from Kastner’s list except, 
in the nature of his attack, the normal. And yet it is Kastner’s faith in the 
normal, ordinary, moral existence of man which provides the illumination 


making the entire scene visible. 


200 “Das ohnmichtige Zwiegesprach” (GzS). 


CONCLUSION 


A study like the present, if applied to a body of verse or prose 
published a hundred years ago, might without too great a strain be 
regarded as having for its major purpose the analysis of literary motifs 
in their more or less conjectural relation to contemporary habits and hap- 
penings. This is the ordinary approach, for example, to Jonathan Swift’s 
satires on English society or to Heine’s poems of social protest, even where 
the factual background is as obvious as, say, in “Die schlesischen Weber.” 
The facts of history are taken for granted, the speculative interest is centered 
on the work of art. 

Kastner’s poems can, of course, be studied in a similar fashion. It 
was one of the first tasks in this study to group the material merely 
according to categories which would roughly correspond to such an 
analysis. Poem after poem, not to mention the prose, had to be scruti- 
nized for its basic motif or motifs; leitmotifs were traced through all the 
books here discussed; the variations of certain ever-recurring themes recorded 
and interpreted. Yet the primary aim was not of a literary nature in this 
restricted sense, but the presentation of Kastner as an exponent of social 
criticism, of Zestkritsk, holding up the proverbial mirror to his age. His 
rank as a poet is taken for granted, the speculative interest is centered on 
the realities presumably reflected in that mirror. Without analyzing the 
merits of his style,’ it may well be argued that the poetic value of his out- 
put, from this point of view, would be seriously impaired, if not nullified, 
should it turn out that the images he presents are not much more than 
tendentious exaggerations of some sort or other, caricatures of the realities 
he pretends to satirize, or mere figments of his tortured or perverted 
imagination. His images would have little substance, essence, and meaning 
beyond what they may reveal about his strictly personal tastes and pre- 
occupations, artistic or otherwise. As a result, if Kastner’s work as a social 
critic is to stand the test as the type of poetry it purports to be, a thorough 
factual comparison of the cultural phenomena with which he deals, on 
the political, economic, and social levels, is imperative. 

The findings of such a comparison here are presented, intended 
to establish the truth-value of Kastner’s critical reporting, the veracity and 
authenticity of his indictment. They hardly call for a detailed recapitula- 
tion; without any exaggeration it may be felt that the~ evidence is 
crushing. In practically all of Kastner’s poems there prevails, insofar 
as one identifies himself with the persons depicted, a most depressing tone 
which, however, may now be seen to be vindicated by the stark realities 
of the day. These poems are all, so to speak, within one key, the key of 
Fabian. Without naming all the notes which comprise the scale, we may 
characterize this key by naming some of the typical emotional effects 


1 See Introduction, pp. 9 f., above. 
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involved: apathy, disillusionment, lassitude, hopelessness, despair, hollow- 
ness, frustration. Or as Blankenagel views it, Kastner’s poetry “breathes 
helplessness, dejection, despondency, disillusionment, hopelessness and a 
sense of futility.”* Lumping Kastner and the rest of the “radikale Sachlich- 
keitsdichter” together, Kindermann has much the same to say: 
jun movement] sieht iiberall nur Zerstérung und Isolierung. 
ynismus und grausame Ironie oder verbissene Trostlosigkeit und 
unrettbares Einsamkeitsbewuftsein sind ihre wichtigsten Kenn- 
zeichen . . . eine Welt des Bésen oder zumindest des Zer- 
storenden, des Trostlosen_ wird da beschworen; und vorwiegend 
die schlimmen Seiten des Daseins, die grellen Auswiichse und Ab- 
wege werden gefiihllos und in ausgesprochen pessimistischer Haltung 
gezeichnet.* 


We may have our doubts as to whether KaAstner, in particular, pro- 
ceeds to his task as “gefiihllos” as Kindermann here claims he does; also 
his alleged out-and-out pessimism is at least open to question. But the 
problem must naturally be faced of the ultimate motivation of this self- 
chosen task. Kastner—this has been mentioned before in some other con- 
nection—has reluctantly but consistently refrained in these poems from 
any publication which would have meant nothing but the “revelation of 
personal moods and insights,’”* thus somewhat disdainfully declining to 
join in the Goethean tradition of the “great confession.” On the contrary, 
in mock-seriousness he develops here at length the theory of a type of 
lyric poetry that would serve the reader as a device of mental hygiene;® 
the very title, Lyrische Hausapotheke, states what he has in mind, a “lyrical 
medicine chest,” complete with humorous “directions” for its use. Let no 
one be deceived by the light touch. The characterizaton of that particular 
volume applies, broadly speaking, to Kastner’s entire production here being 
studied. “Dr. Erich Kastner” invariably conceives of himself as an M.D., 
a physician, a healer; but the disease he sees himself fighting is nothing 
less than the disease of the age, skepticism, cynicism, nihilism, i.e. the 
cankerous disintegration of the belief in all ethical standards and values. 


There is one sentence in Fabian which fairly leaps from the page on 
which it appears as being the broadest and briefest possible hint of Kastner’s 
underlying meaning and purpose in his writings as a whole. This is the sen- 


2 John C. Blankenagel, “Four Volumes of Verse by Erich Kastner,” 

German Quarterly, IX (1936), 2. ; i 
Heinz Kindermann, “Idealismus und Sachlichkeit in der deutschen Gegen- 

wartsdichtung,” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, XXI (1933), 96. ({This 
movement] sees everywhere nothing but destruction and isolation. Cynicism and 
cruel irony or morose melancholy and a consciousness of loneliness beyond rescue 
are its most important characteristics . . . a world of evil or at least of destruction, 
of inconsolability is here conjured up; and predominantly the bad sides of existence, 
the glaring aberrations and abuses are depicted without feeling and with a pro- 
nouncedly pessimistic attitude.) 

4 LH, Vorwort. 
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tence which forms the climax of Malmy’s speech: “Die Gegenwartskrise 
ohne eine vorherige Erneuerung des Geistes Skonomisch lésen zu wollen, 
ist Quacksalberei!”* 

The term “Quacksalberei,” with its medical connotation, should not 
be overlooked. The sentence as such, striking with aphoristic force, has 
the added advantage that it is a literal, succinct statement needing no 
interpretation and open to no misinterpretation.” It introduces the most 
important concept for the understanding of Kastner’s radical “medical” 
endeavor: the Gegenwartskrise, the crisis of the age. By this Kastner 
does not mean the danger that a dictator may usurp power, that Germany 
faces bankruptcy, that capital and labor are at each other’s throats, or other 
partial crises, or all of them taken together, but rather one basic crisis. 
This master crisis, although it has political and economic manifestations, 
is in its own inmost nature neither political nor economic but a matter of 
Weltanschauung. The crisis of the age is in the mind and must be reached 
there. The aphorism quoted does not say that all material reforms are 
irrelevant to the crisis, but it does say that all material reforms take second 
place. In another powerful passage, again in Fabian, Kastner reaffirms that 
above all else the age needs to find a new Weltanschauung, a fixed star 
by which to guide itself. Among Stephan Labude’s Jast words are these: 


“. . Wir stecken in einer Zeit, wo der Skonomische Kuhhandel 
nichts andert, er wird den Zusammenbruch nur _ beschleunigen 
oder verzogern. Wir stehen an einem der seltenen geschichtlichen 
Wendepunkte, wo eine neue Weltanschauung konstituiert werden 
muf, alles Andere ist nutzlos.”* 


That there is such a crisis is, of course, not an original insight on 
Kastner’s part. It is the crisis as the existentialists in general understand 
it, and as Jaspers, for example, describes it. Kastner’s specific contribution 
is to be found largely in the fact that he integrates the existentialist concept 
of the crisis with the general breakdown of middle-class society, treating 
the crisis not 4 vacuo or as a concern of the intellectual élite merely, but 
exhibiting it rather as a mass phenomenon and therefore as a social crisis: 
not vulgarizing the existentialist position but giving it a realistic socio- 
logical basis and, in such poems as “Nachtliches Rezept fiir Stadter” (MgA), 
bringing it home with urgent immediacy to the concrete individual, the 


6 “Any attempt to cure the crisis of this age by economic means, without 
an antecedent renewal of the spirit, is quackery!” 

7 Kindermann (“Idealismus und Sachlichkeit,” p. 97), well aware that 
Kistner and his group were concerned with this crisis, continues in the sense that 
these more or less recommend(!) the mental states associated therewith, 
as if they had never demanded this “Erneuerung des Geistes.” 

8 Fabian pp. 258 f. (“. . . We are living at a time when economic horse 
trading changes nothing; it can only accelerate or delay the collapse. We are 
standing at one of those rare historical turning points when a new Weltanschauung 
must be established. All else is useless.”) _ 

Karl Jaspers, Die geistige Situation der Zeit (Berlin and Leipzig, 1931), 
pp. 5f., 55 f., 65 ff. : 
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man in the street.?° It was in fact not only the élite in Germany who were 
in deep agreement with the outlook of Oswald Spengler’s Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes; the book was a best seller which accurately reflected the 
widespread Untergangsstimmung of the general public.* That was, for 
one who read the signs of the times, the alarming fact. The public accepted 
this book, which had for its leading thesis the idea that western culture 
had ceased to be Kultur (active, growing, felt as having a meaning) and 
had entered into the senile phase of Zivilisation (lacking any creative 
principle, serving merely to perpetuate for a time values achieved in the 
earlier period). If the public believed this, it must itself be nihilistic, and 
unless this nihilism was cured, the Spenglerian thesis would be fulfilled 
automatically. 


In the poems as in Fabian, Kastner affirms two facts: nihilistic persons 
and -a world lacking in meaning. What is the causal relationship between 
these two propositions? Are the nihilistic persons merely recording in a 
perfectly justified manner the objective absence of meanings? Or is this 
objective absence of meanings the result of the nihilistic attitude of all? 
Kastner’s answer is clear. Although he shows in stark detail the social 
maladjustments that are responsible for the modern epidemic of nihilism, 
his central interest is educational in nature. Nihilism as a private mental 
phenomenon is of no interest to him. But if universal, it creates and 
maintains its objective analog, the pointless world. Kurt Schmidt (“Kurt 
Schmidt, statt einer Ballade,” MgA) is not simply an individual, nor even 
a type, but Everyman. Society is in fact pointless if all its members feel 
their lives to be so. But the objectively pointless world then forms the 
specious justification for that nihilism which robbed the world of meaning 
in the first place. Kastner attacks this vicious circle at the only level where, 
by the power of the word, he feels that he can possibly help, at the level 
of the individual, who is the primary locus of meanings. It would go 
beyond the scope of the present study to attempt a systematic out- 
line of Kastner’s ideology, which would be found to be deeply rooted in 
late eighteenth-century rationalism and humanism, the ideals chiefly of 
Lessing and Goethe. In a recent essay,** he describes himself as a late 
descendant (“Urenkel”) of the German Enlightment. 

This much stands out, however: the center of the value-universe that 
serves as the base of Kastner’s satire on nihilism and thus also as the 
immediate object of his attempted cure, is man. But the only sense in which 
man can be the center of any value-universe is as social man, and all values 
then become ethical values. 


10 Cf. Robert de Saint Jean, “Un document sur l’Allemagne actuelle: Fabien 
(1), par Erich Kastner,” La Revue Hebdomadaire, XLI (1932), 494. ; 

11 Georg Steinhausen, Deutsche Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte von 1870 bis 
zur Gegenwart (Halle, 1931), pp. 12 f., 23ff., 47f., 58ff. 

12 Erich Kastner, “Uber Erich Kastner,” Deutsche Rundschou, LXXV 
(April, 1949), 357. 
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We can readily summarize what these values are in content. Kastner 
accepts al] the ethical values which, because of their modern association 
with the Christian religion, may briefly be called “the Christian ethics.” 
He accepts them, not because of their divine sanction, in which he does not 
believe, but because, in his view, they would make for the good society. 
As with the eighteenth-century social thinkers, so with Kastner, man is the 
measure of all things and reason is his yardstick. The “Christian” ethics 
are reasonable because they would, if earnestly believed in and put into 
practice, bring about the good society. In this sense he gives us the poem 
“Dem Revolutionar Jesus zum Geburtstag” (MgA). He accepts Jesus 
as the ethical teacher, but avoids any reference to the divinity of ‘Christ. 

It is strange, but true: only in the books for children, where Kastner 
decisively throws the artist aside and becomes a propagandist pure and 
simple, does he work out in a positive manner his neo-humanistic doctrine. 
There he assembles his model characters, who embody the values lacking 
in the personages of his poems: honesty, sincerity, altruism, love, helpful- 
ness, kindness, courage, faith in mankind. We need not even infer from these 
characters, the Emils and the Antons, what he means to illustrate through 
them. We need merely consult those “Nachdenkereien” which he places 
between the chapters of Piinktchen und Anton. Perhaps one will be dis- 
appointed to find that Kastner’s solution lacks the charm of novelty; per- 
haps one will find the cardinal virtues banal; perhaps Kastner was, after all, 
wise to give his positive message, as such, only to children and disguise it in 
satire for the more sophisticated adults. Perhaps not. We think that the 
cardinal “Christian” virtues cannot be banal and are always relevant. But 
im any case, it is not a matter of opinion but of easily verifiable fact that 
the uniform standpoint from which Kastner satirizes is a code of ethics 
as positive as anyone could wish, namely the body of neo-humanistic ethical 
values. And the corollary of that positive message is the other equally posi- 
tive affirmation by Kastner that the cardinal ethical values are lacking in 
modern society. 

This brings us to the last question: What, if Kastner’s ethical code is so 
ideally inspired, may account for the ostensible fact that his satire is so pro- 
foundly depressing? One answer is that many of his readers evidently feel 
that he is essentially right, sometimes overwhelmingly so. But his satire 
would not be so depressing if it were rightly understood and absorbed. It is 
not intended to cause revulsion, but to create an inner revolt which con- 
ceivably might make it, the satire, pointless some day. In other words, we 
are dealing with a matter, not of substance, but of method. Dr. Kastner, as a 
physician, is a homeopath.** 

But a more immediate, direct, and pertinent answer is possible. Kast- 
ner’s Zeitkrittk has that disquieting, discouraging quality about it becauee 
of his refusal, at least on the surface, to furnish any panacea for these 


13 Cf. LH, Vorwort, p. 6. 
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deepseated evils of modern society. Although so outspoken and precise in his 
diagnosis, he becomes reticent in the matter of cures, refusing, in fact, to 
write prescriptions. Asked in many letters, “Und wo bleibt das Positive, 
Herr Kastner?”, he has written a poem with that title in reply (MgA). But 
even here he refuses to give any other advice than “gescheit und trotzdem 
tapfer zu sein”—“to be intelligent and nevertheless brave.” What he warns 
and protests against above all is hollow rhetoric, ineffectual phrase-monger- 
ing. That is the point his key stanza drives home: 

Die Spezies Mensch ging aus dem Leime 

und mit thr Haus und Staat und Welt. 

Thr wiinscht, daf ich’s hiibsch zusammenreime, 

und denkt, da es dann zusammenhialt?** 
To which he adds the firm assurance: 


Ich will nicht schwindeln. Ich werde nicht schwindeln. 
Die Zeit ist schwarz, ich mach euch nichts weis."® 


And yet, in the cruel assertion, “Die Spezies Mensch ging aus dem 
Leime,” we have, if anywhere, “das Positive” in Kastner, conversely im- 
plying his challenge to improve the human species first, i.e. each and every 
member of society, and “Haus und Staat und Welt,” in that order, will 
follow. It is this neo-humanistic appeal which appears as the core of Kast- 
ner’s moral message, for this appeal is directed straight at the individual, 
whose personal responsibility he thereby postulates. One would agree that 
the relative absence of “Thou shalt” and the vast preponderance of “Thou 
shalt not” is a defect of his message from the propagandistic point of view; 
but it seems an inevitable defect, first of all from the logic of the situ- 
ation. It was necessary first of all to hold up the mirror to the age; and it 
is the age, not Kastner, that is negative. 

Secondly, and secondarily, we have the nature of Kastner’s genius, the 
merits of which imply, as the reverse side of the medal, their corresponding 
opposites. This should not blind us to the fact, however, that Kastner has 
such a positive message, which he tries to deliver in a form and manner 
inseparable from its content. 


Repeatedly, Kastner has called himself a schoolmaster,’* and correctly 
so. Moreover, he is a schoolmaster who has (with variations) one principal 
device in the use of which he instinctively excels. He displays situations 
with emphasis on the errors they embody and seems then to turn to the 
“class” and say, with a smile, “What is wrong with this picture?” That is 
why some of the drawings which Erich Ohser and Rudolf Grossman have 
furnished for many of the poems are the best commentary thereon. It might, 


14 The human species went out of joint/and with it Home and State and 
World./You wish me to rhyme it together prettily,/and think that it will then 
hold together? : norte 

15 I don’t want to swindle. I will not swindle./The time is black and I 
don’t give it another color. 

16 “Uber Erich Kastner,” p. 357. 
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to be sure, be very desirable if this same schoolmaster could, by way of va- 
riety, sometimes display situations worthy of admiration and say, without 
a smile, “What is admirable here?”*’ However, both talents are not likely 
to be joined in the same person, or at any rate, not in the same artist. The 
point that should be stressed again is that Kastner is a satirist in the deep 
and true sense of the word, a satirist who wants to help. As he states himself: 


Er [i.e. the satirist] halt den Menschen einen Spiegel, meist einen 
Zerrspiegel, vor, um sie durch Anschauung zur Einsicht zu bringen. 
Er begreift schwer, da8 man sich iiber ihn argert. Er will ja doch, 
daB man sich tber sich argert! Er will, da@ man sich schamt. 
Daf man gescheiter wird. Verniinftiger. . . .1® 


Often enough the sting is hardly felt, and the result is humor, humor of a 
meditative, sometimes brooding quality. In reality, and regardless of the 
means he chooses, Kastner is always serious, always “positive”; but his most 
effective way of expressing his serious, positive thoughts is through satire 
and humor which look like negation only to spirits who refuse to admit the 
 ruth-value of his indictment of society. 


Kastner expresses his inmost conviction when he says: “Laft das 
Programm!”® He is not advocating a “program’—Communism or any 
other -ism. He is not a crusader in that sense. The poems do not reduce to 
an appeal that one join some party or do some other concrete thing in fur- 
therance of a particular “cause.” If they did, it is unlikely that they would 
be satirical at all. If they were, the satire could only be mockery of the 
existing forms of society and would have to be so managed as to cause an 
untouchable set of demands—namely the program for which propaganda was 
being made—to stand out in relief as the alleged bringer of sanity and salva- 
tion. The doctrinaire is shallow and essentially humorless; he has his pro- 
gram that does his thinking for him; one soon takes its measure and then 
the satire ceases. It is the liberal whose satire is often humorous and whose 
humor is deep and abiding. He has no simple panacea; one must plumb far 
to come to that which is, for him, above humor. Kastner is a liberal with 
a message and therefore a moralist. The things which form the setting 
against which other things are made to appear hideously ridiculous are in 
every case altruistic mental qualities: self-sacrifice, love, sympathy, kind- 
ness, fairness—“decency,” he calls it, and he believes in it. Shall he then 
tell people: Society is going to wrack and ruin for no complicated, impersonal 
political or economic reason at all, but for the simple reason that men have 


17 This comment is meant to apply only to the poems and Fabian. In the 
children’s books, of course, he does just that. ; 

18 Der tdgliche Kram, p. 147. (He [the satirist] holds up to men a mirror, 
usually a distorting mirror, in order to force them to realize the truth through the 
visible example. It is hard for him to understand that people are vexed with him. 
For he wants them to be vexed with themselves! He wants them to be ashamed. 
To be more intelligent. More reasonable... . ) 

19 “Spruch fir die Silvesternacht” (LH). 
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no love, no spirit of self-sacrifice, no mutual understanding? Or shall he 
communicate his meaning by tacit indirection, leaving his readers to gather 
that meaning for themselves, and for the rest write books for children, 
where he may simplify to his heart’s content? 

Kastner, at any rate, chooses this latter course. This is not to say that 
he does not, from time to time, issue broad hints as to his meaning, i.e. as to 
the direction in which one must go to find that which he holds above humor. 
He has been most outspoken in this respect in the preface of his anthology 
from his four pre-Hitler books of verse, published “zwischen Krieg und 
Frieden” in 1946, Bet Durchsicht meiner Biicher, which he characterizes 
as follows: : 


Es handelt sich . . . um einen Riickblick. Die Verse zeigen, 
wie es vor 1933 in den Grofstadten und anderswo aussah. Und 
sie zeigen auch, wie ein junger Mann durch Ironie, Kritik, Anklage, 
Hohn und Gelachter zu warnen versuchte. Daf derartige Versuche 
keinen Sinn haben, ist selbstverstandlich. Ebenso selbstverstand- 
lich ist, daB die Sinnlosigkeit solcher Versuche und das Wissen um 
diese Sinnlosigkeit einen Satiriker noch nie zum Schweigen gebracht 
haben und niemals dazu bringen werden. Aufer man verbrennt 
seine Biicher. 

Satiriker kénnen nicht schweigen, weil sie Schulmeister sind. 
Und Schulmeister miissen schulmeistern. Ja, und im verstecktesten 
Winkel ihres Herzens bliitht schiichtern und trotz allem Unfug der 
Welt die térichte, unsinnige Hoffnung, da8 die Menschen vielleicht 
doch ein wenig, ein ganz klein wenig besser werden kénnten, wenn 
man sie oft genug beschimpft, bittet, beleidigt und auslacht. 

Satiriker sind Idealisten.?° 


20 This is... a backward glance. The verses show how the world looked 
before 1933 in the big cities and elsewhere. And they also show how a young man, 
through irony, criticism, accusation, scorn, and laughter, tried to warn. That such 
attempts are senseless, is obvious. Equally obvious is it, that the senselessness of 
such attempts and the awareness of this senselessness have never caused a satirist 
to be mute. Unless one burns his books. 

Satirists cannot be silent, because they are schoolmasters and must act the 
part of the schoolmaster. Yes, and in the remotest corner of their heart there 
blooms, timidly and in spite of all the evil of the world, the foolish, senseless hope 
that men might perhaps, in spite of all, become a little, just a little, better, if one 
often enough berates, beseeches, belabors and ridicules them. 

Satirists are idealists. 
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